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A Corner of 


Our Modern . 
Daylight Sewed Casings 
THE 


CASING HOUSE 


“We Sew the Size € 
You Specify” Benth. Revie ¢ o., Inc. 


NEW YORK CnICAGO LONDON 
BUENOS AIRES HAMBURG WELLINGTON 


Sewing Plant 
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Only thorough mixing 


























will produce a tasty 


Uniform High Quality Sausage 





Uniform, fine flavor in sausage depends largely on the 


way the meat is mixed. 


Manufacturers of quality sausage agree that mixing is 
a separate operation—and must be done in a 
separate, specially designed machine. 


10 Reasons Why Prominent Successful 
Sausage Makers Use the “-BUFFALO™ Mixer 
I Strong and powerful in construction 5 Center tilting hopper means fast 

— built like a battleship! “unloading” with minimum power. 


‘2 Mixing paddles are scientifically ar- G Empties a batch in a few seconds’ 














ranged to mix the cure and seasoning time. 
thoroughly into every particle of the 7 Silent chain drive assures noiseless 
meat. “ati 

Made in 5 é operation. 

sizes — S38 Meat is mixed with a kneading ac- % Exceptional heavy bearings lubri- 

ge ved tion — outside to center and back cated by grease cups. 

pulley driven in mn nina ay . 

again —which is necessary to pro § On motor models, motor and silent 


duce uniformity of flavor. chain drive are fully protected 


against water or meat getting into 


4 Mixing paddles are equipped with them. 


steel caps, which keep them abso- 
lutely rigid and prevent their break- 10 Will give a lifetime of efficient, 
ing off. trouble-free and economical service. 





JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS COMPANY. Baffalo. N.Y... U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of “‘BUFFALO”’ Silent Cutters, Grinders, Mixers, Chicago Office: 
Stuffers, Casing Pullers, Bacon Slicers and Fat Cutters 4201 S. Halsted St. 
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(eee 4 Canadiam Bacon STYLEDIN Visking 
— INCREASES CONSUMPTION 


SELLING PUNCH? 


Viskings give Canadian Bacon just that. 
How? Look at the illustration and see 
for yourself. 


EYE APPEAL? 


Plenty of it. Puts Canadian Bacon a 
notch higher in quality. Women prefer 
its uniform slices. They value the Visking 
protected flavors. Confidence created by 
your name and brand printed on Viskings 
clinches repeat business for you and 


SALES RECORDS GO UP 


our circular illustrating the inexpensive equip- 
ment required and the simple process of stuffing 
Canadian Bacon in Junior Bung Size Viskings. 


THE VISKING “CORPORATION 


6733 WEST 65th STREET CHICAGO,ILLINOIS 





& “ys adian Representatives Cc. A. Pemberton & Co., 189 Church St., Toronto, Ontario. Representatives for Great eaete iin: John Crampton 
0., Ltd., 31 Pr incess St., Cornbrook, Manchester, S.W., England. Representatives for France and Belgium: Fabre et Cie, 35 Rue de la 
Haie Coq., Aubervilliers, Seine. France. 
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A SCIENTIFIC MEAT GRINDER PLATE | 


The C D Plate is one plate that cuts the meat, not merely grinds it. Testi- 
monials from the largest and most prominent sausagemakers in the country 
prove our claim. We do not claim the impossible; for example, everlasting, 
never need grinding, etc. Even a diamond needs resharpening in order to 
make a clean cut and so does a grinder plate. The edges of holes will get 
dull, no matter what make of plate. Therefore, to get satisfactory results, 
the oftener your plate is resurfaced the better your product. 
plate is an asset, not a liability. 

Send for price list, information and pamphlet 
“How to Take Care of the Grinder” 


THE SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS SALES CO. 
2021 Grace Street 





Grinding a 


Chas. W. Dieckmann Chicago, Illinois 














SEASLIC, INC. 
The Original Liquid Spice Makers 


Seaslic Garlic Juice is produced by the most skilled 
scientific handling under the most sanitary condi- 


tions, and 
quality of 


is easy to use. 
your finished product. 


It will improve the 
Seaslic Garlic 


Juice is the pure, concentrated juice of the fresh 
garlic pods. 


GENUINE 


Seaslic Garlic Juice enters 
the meats as a flavor. 
destroys acidity, 
off-flavors and adds zest to 
chopped meat and salad 


dressing; or 


used in delic 


1415-25 W. 


A 
It 
prevents sages, 


a inger and salami. 
any dressings 


ate foods. 


Juice in your smoked 
a heavier dash in 
your corned beef and the 
amount required for theur- 
Seaslic 
Gerlic Juice is double 
strength. The flavor holds. 


SEASLIC, INC. 


37th Street 





dash of Seaslic Garlic 


Chicago, III. 








GRIFFITH’S 


PERFECTED SAUSAGE SEASONINGS 


It is reasonable to choose for 
quality. 

Spicing is the Quality ele- 
ment in seasoning. 

Spicing comes from the Oils 
or Essences or Extracts of the 
Whole Spice or the Leaf of 
Sage and Marjoram. These 
extractions are emulsified or 
dried —tthey have all the husks 
or shells removed. The favor 
remains. 


Use GRIFFITH’S Perfected 
Seasonings — They cost less. 
Prepared in Liquid — Dry Sol- 
uble or Dry Mixed Natural. 





Do you want a sample to test? 


The GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 
1415 West 37th Street Chicago, IIlinois 


Canadian Factory and Office: 532 Eastern Ave., Toronto 
























BLACK HAWK 
SETTLE RENDERED LARD] 


e RaTH pacKine 


tainer. 






wearanico. 1ow* 


TTRACTIVE, colorful, 

pression of quality. 
wants merchandise of any kind that is not packed in an attractive con- 
For years Heekin has served packers with lithographed cans 
for every requirement. 
you in making your present can more beautiful . . . 
for the purchaser. 


The Heekin Can Co. 


SS Heekin Cans 


lithographed cans certainly create an im- 
Today, neither the dealer nor the consumer 


Today Heekin personal service is ready to assist 
more attractive 
Write for information. 


Cineinnati, Ohio 
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SHORTENING Swiit's sity LeRo 
“Silverieai” Brand —_ 


er eearreynnnerne on 


ROYAL ASTER ( —_— Pure Lard Tenet 


snonrer” || SHORTENING — 


a 
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TMREE POUNDS 


| ADVANCE SHORTENING 


| SHOULD BE KEP OSL PLACE 


POLAR WHITE: 


— 





KINGANS SHORTENING 


NDIANA BRAND 


PURE LARD 


Pure Lard 
+ 


 ARMSTRONG'S 
t ; = ‘ . 
euidatiy ‘ | [ } 5 e Tail 2 
Puritan bs D | 


00% Leaf Lard 





RIES | 


Illinois 





















— More lard and shortening is packaged in Sutherland 
—— ™ Cartons than in all other cartons combined—the result of 
8LB our long study of the needs of the packing industry. 
LARD OR Our new ¢grease-resisting process assures a good Sum- 
SHORTENING mer package. All sizes, including 4 and 8 lb, cost con- 
Carton siderably less than cans and afford a decided advantage in 
: 4 a modern package design and display. They cut shipping 
hio costs and save space in dealers’ cabinets. Ask for samples 
This 8 Ib. Carton is glued—not stapled. and prices. : . . . . 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 51 E. 42nd St. SUTHERLAND PA PER Co. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, Chicago Motor 
— Club Bidg., Room 1205 KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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WHAT will these new Hackney Linings 





CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 


do for your industry? 


In 1931—Hackney engineers set to work on cer. 
tain problems pertaining to more efficient ship. 
ment, handling and storage of various liquid 
and solid materials. 

After more than two years’ research, design. 
ing and testing—a number of results have been 
reached. 

One phase of this work concerns the de. 
velopment of special linings for metal barrels 
and drums. 

To certain industries, they may be a big im. 
provement over present methods. Some have 
already found them so. 

Since an individual study of your require. 
ments may be necessary before decisions or 
definite recommendations can be made—vwe 
suggest writing to Hackney— 


PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 
208 S. La Salle St. Bldg., Room 1187, Chicago, IIL 
1365 Vanderbilt Concourse Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

6635 Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
673 Roosevelt Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

















Grinders — Screens 


for By-Products 


Heavier construction and many exclusive 
improvements have made Williams Ham- 
mer Mills an overwhelming favorite with 
American packers and renderers. Grind 
tankage, bones, greasy cracklings and 
hash dry rendering materials. 30 sizes 
and types. For screening greasy crack- 
lings, etc., let us tell you about the 
“KAMTAP” vibrating screen. 


Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 


2708 N. Ninth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
New York San Francisco 





[ SCRAP et 

















PRESS 


300 to 1200 Tons 


Hydraulic Caen ector 


Hoop guided o 
Quality High, Price Low 


Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Ine. 


362 West Water St. 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 





$$$ 
seaaaenianneee 























15 Park Bow 326 Rialto Bldg. 











The New 
FRENCH COOKER 


Interests You Because 
IT OUTLASTS OTHER TYPES 
REDUCES ODORS 


COOKS QUICKLY, 
EFFICIENTLY 


OPERATES MORE EASILY 
IS STURDILY BUILT 


We invite your inquiries 
The French Oil Mill 
Machinery Company 
=~ Piqua Ohio 


Established 1872 
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Ke GOLD HAM 
~~ RETAINERS 


— 


-— WOULD BE 
— ATTRACTIVE 


med 
va But who could 
afford to use them? 


Gold may be the ideal metal for medals 
and loving cups, but it won’t do for ham 
retainers. Every scratch would cost you 
money through losses of the precious 


tal. Yet, th Id bably b 
ONLY SELECTED METALS siaaees to jt ae eae tom anual 


c ? that waste product, boost costs, and give 
used in ADELMANN Ham Boilers your product a reputation for poor quality 


that robs you of profits. 








ADELMANN Ham Boilers are made of Cast 


Aluminum, Monel Metal, Nirosta Metal and in on new-ADELMANN Ham Boilers that 
Tinned Steel—the most complete line avail- increase profits, improve quality and pay 
able. The Cast Aluminum Boilers are made of for themselves through the economies they 
a special alloy developed to resist corrosive effect. 

action of salt, water, and meat juices. Monel 
Metal and Nirosta Metal Boilers are impervious 
to rust or corrosion, so are practically inde- 
structiblee ADELMANN Tinned Steel Boil- 
ers deliver perfect service at minimum cost per 
unit of equipment. 


All ADELMANN Ham Boilers are equipped 
with the famous elliptical yielding springs and 
self-sealing cover —exclusive ADELMANN 
features. Liberal trade-in schedules make it 
profitable to equip your plant with new 
ADELMANN Ham Boilers. Write for details! 


ADELMANN— 
“The Kind Your Ham Makers Prefer” 


Get rid of your old retainers — trade them 


Type “OE” 







Cast 
Aluminum Boiler 


HAM BOILER CORPORATION 


Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. 








Chicago Office: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London— 
Australian and New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., Offices in Principal Cities—Canadian 
Representative: Goold, Shapley & Muir Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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TURN YOUR ATTENTION TO 


FRANK BAGS 


| 

Save the loose links that fall 
| from frank bunches by incasing 
the bunch in a FRANK BAG. 
Buy FRANK BAGS and stop 
losses from dropping and ex- 
cess shrinkage. 


Prices Now the Lowest Ever 


wD byob 


| 

| State 1637 
| 222 West Adams St., Chicago, Il. 
| Selling Agent 


AS 


THE ADLER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 
The World’s Largest Knitters of Stockinette Fabrics 














RACK and TRAYS 


New Style. Made of 1%," 
standard galvanized pipe. 
2’ 6” wide, 6’ 6” long, 
6’. 6” high. Slides 1%x 
14x” galvanized angle 
iron. Trays slide in from 
front. Clean, sanitary, 
sturdy. Write for details 
and catalog. 


DUBUQUE 
Steel Products Co, 


Sheet Metal Dept. 
Kretschmer-Tredway Co, 
Dubuque lowa 
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° 
SPECIALIZING 
IN THE MANUFACTURE 


if, ~~ OF PLAIN AND~-~ 
// LITHOGRAPHED 
// METAL CONTAINERS 











PrP rKKCE 


5221 AATURAL BRIDGE AVE 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


>>-ae 


ee 


FOR FULL ae SEASONING- 


DRY ESSENCE 
NATURAL SPICES 





U.S.Patent No. 1,781,154 ~ Manufactured by the 
Makers of Peacock Brand Certified Casing Colors 


Ww. J.STANGE Co. 


2549 W. Madison St. Chicavo, I 
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SAUSAGE IDENTIFIED! 


at lowest cost! Branders available for 


Branders available for 

we ; marking fresh and 

Self - inking, electri- cured meats, carcas- 
Write for 


cally heated die. ses, etc. 
Operates at almost 
no cost. Adds great- 
ly to appearance. 
Permanent. 


details! 


2)EVERHOT 


Mfg. Co. 603 S. 10th Av. 
: Maywood, Ii. 

















WHEN YOU THINK OF 


INSULATION 
CoRINCO 


CORKBOARD-CORK PIPE COVERING 
Products and Prices are Right 

pti TSU) We), me Gre mi 

-154 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 


Branches in Principal Cities 
In Chicago Corinco INSULATION Co, |! 


Send for Catalog <| and Estimates 


». Of Fices 
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THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


FOR GENUINE VEGETABLE 


PARCHMENT 
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WEST CARROLLTON 


GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 











To the buyer of meat products, the wrapper 
plays an important part. The degree of 
sanitary protection and practical conven- 
ience afforded by Genuine Vegetable Parch- 
ment have caused its acceptance as the ideal 
meat wrapper by more than two generations 
of users. To be guided by this preference is 
a wise policy followed by the majority of 
leading packers. 


THE WEST CARROLLTON 


PARCHMENT COMPANY 


WEST CARROLLTON = = OHIO 
OUR 37th YEAR SERVING THE FOOD INDUSTRY 














MUST LOOK GOOD 


: 


GOOD EGGS" 


A WOMAN shopping for 


eggs buys on faith and the 
appearance of the egg pack- 
age. She cannot candle the 
eggs—but she naturally con- 
cludes that eggs offered in a 
quality carton are good eggs. 


That only good products are 
carefully protected and dis- 
played is a truth she is long 
familiar with. 


Make certain of your share of 
egg sales. Use Self Locking 
Cartons. 





A FEW 


USERS 





Swift & Company 
Armour and 


Morris & Co. 


WELL KNOWN Cudahy Packing 


American Stores 


Co. 
Young’s Market 
Co., Inc. 


National Tea Co. 
Southern Grocery 


cery & Baking 


Beatrice Cream- 
ery Co. 

Golden State 
Milk ucts 
Co. 

Borden’s Farm 


Products Co, 
eon Dairy 


Land - 0’ Lakes 
Creamery, Inc. 








Samples gladly sent upon request. 


pe ag: 


EGG <Qi]p> CARTONS 


SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO. 
589 E. Illinois St. CHICAGO Phone Superior 3887 
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PORK 
TONGUE 


gives amazing 


PROFIT! 


With the K&J Process Cooker, 
ordinary pork tongues are easily 
converted into delicious, appetizing 
pork tongue loaf —a high priced, 
rapid-selling specialty. No binder 
required. Straight pork tongues pro- 
duce a solid, tasty well formed loaf 
that looks good, sells fast! 


Pork tongues are now priced ex- 
tremely low—only 5c per pound. 
Allowing for labor, overhead, etc., 
total production cost is only about 
10c per pound. Real profits avail- 
able! 


K & J Process Cookers produce fine, 
high quality tongue loaves. The air 
tight juices-sealed-in principle does 
it. K&J produces tongue loaves 
above competition. Take advantage 
of this profitable market with K & J 
Process Cookers. Write for details! 


R. E. JORDAN & CO., Inc. 
900 N. Caroline St., Baltimore, Md. 














K&J 
PROCESS COOKER 
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STEEL 






Subsidiary of 
WESTERN PIPE & 


P Riel ea Ten /S 
STEEL CO. OF BLUE ISLAND, DL, 


CALIFORNIA PULman 2206 
CURING TANKS, BELLY BOXES, AND ALL TYPES OF TRUCKS 
AND STEEL EQUIPMENT FOR THE PACKING PLANT 


CEREw SoS 


2824-2900 
VERMONT st. 














It pays to square up your 
bacon for slicing — espe. 
cially when you use the 


Quick Strip 


Bacon Mould. Circular on 
request. 


"Easily removed from frozen. 


J. W. HUBBARD CO. 


Manufacturers of a complete line of packing house 
machinery and equipment 
718-732 West 50th St. Chicago 


WHEN YOU THINK OF EQUIPMENT, THINK OF HUBBARD 











“HALLOWELL” 
PACKING PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


Incorporates every up-to-date 
improvement; is perfectly sanitary 
and so sturdy and strong it will 
outwear other makes. 
Furnished heavily galvanized or 
of Monel Metal, as preferred. 
Weite for BULLETIN 449 
covering our complete line of 
“HALLOWELL” Packing Plant 
Equipment. 


STANDARD 
PRESSED STEEL CO. 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

Box 550 





Fig. 1094—“*Hallowell” 
Tank Charging Truck 














MEAT BAGS 


BURLAP 
STOCKINETTE 
COTTON 





E.S.HALSTED ECO. Inc 


64 PEARL ST.. NEW YORKCITY 
Joseph Wahiman, Dept. Mgr 


(Formerly with Armour — Compan 
Makers of Quality Bags Since 1876 
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We can offer no more 
convincing proof of the 
remarkable qualities of 
CHARKETS than the 
ever - increasing number 
of progressive packers 
who depend on CHAR- 
KETS to maintain smoke- 
house economies and 
profits. These economies 
and profits are available 


CHARKETS 


Try this Ideal Smokehouse Fuel at NO COST! 


A practical test of CHARKETS 
in your own smokehouse will 
convince you that this really 
is the Ideal Smokehouse Fuel. 
It will prove to you _ that 
CHARKETS are economical, effi- 
cient, labor and material saving. 
Without cost or obligation to 
you, we will gladly arrange to 
demonstrate the cost-cutting fea- 


, 
\ 
i 
} 
¥ 
i 
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L 
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to you. Write today! 





tures of CHARKETS in your 
own plant. Ask us for details. 














TENNESSEE EASTMAN © | 
CORPORATION | 





KINGSPORT 
TENNESSEE 





Subsidiary of EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 

















The Man Who Knows 





The Man You Know 


Makers of the gen- 
tine H. J. Mayer 
Special Frankfurter, 
. Pork Sau- 
sage (with and with- 
out sage), Braun- 
schweiger Liver, 
Summer (Mett- 
wurst), Chili Con 
Carne, Rouladen Del- 
icatessen and Won- 


Beware of products 

g similar name— 

only H. J. Mayer makes 

the genuine H. J. Mayer 
products listed. 


H.J.MAYER 


SPECIAL 
SAUSAGE 
SEASONING 


The prime 

favorite of 

progressive 
packers 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


H. J. MAYER & SONS Co. 


6819-27 S. Ashland Ave. 


Canadian Office, Windsor, Ont. 


=e 


Chicago, III. 























Why this “pen” charts 
y p 


temperatures so faithfully 


UIDING the pen that, hour 

after hour, so tirelessly traces 
an exact and indelible record of tem- 
perature variations, is the Bristol 
helical tube measuring element. It 
is designed upon such simple and 
sound scientific principles that years 
of research have failed to discover 
an equally accurate device. This sen- 
sitive measuring element in Bristol 
Recording Thermometers will assure 
you an unfailing temperature record 
of every process from killing to can- 
ning. The new Bristol book on Re- 
corders contains many interesting 
facts, and much data. Use the 
coupon to get a copy. 

















TRADE MARK 


BRISTOLS 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY, WATERBURY, CONN. 
Please send copy of new Thermometer Catalog, No. 1204-N1, to 
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uality Counts/ 


Dependable Selection 
Uniform Quality 
Prompt Service 
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Meat Packer’s Greatest Saving Will 
Be Found in His Power House 














What You Pay 





STEAM AND POWER 
COST STATEMENT. 


ANY MEAT PACK- 
ING CO. 
ANYWHERE. 
For year ending 


Coal ..c. CORB @ ...% 
Repairs 
Supplies 


Electrical power .... 
Miscellaneous 


Cost per head of live- 
stock 











Compile your own steam 
and power cost figures, Mr. 
Packer. Then compare them 
with those shown below. 


The difference is the money 
you are losing in your power 
plant. 


What Others Pay 


Cost of Cost of 

Steam Power 
per per 

100 Ibs. K.W.H. 
Average meat plant 45c 1c 
Modern meat plant 25c 0c 
Modern brewery .. 22c 0c 
Modern paper mill. 2ic 0c 


a 














In its issue of April 22 THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER asked “Where 
can the meat packer make his greatest saving?” 

Because: “If the meat packer just now —due to low commodity 
prices and exacting competition — despairs of sufficient merchandising 
profits to carry on his business, then his salvation for 1933 is to turn 
his attention to operating economies.” 


This greatest opportunity for saving lies in the packer’s power 
house. In a series of articles, of which this is the first, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER will try to prove this conclusion with facts and figures 
based on actual operations and surveys made by well-known engineers. 


I— What Price Power? 


By O. C. WATERMAN.* 


Efficiency of the average meat packing plant boiler room probably 
does not exceed 65 per cent. With modern equipment and methods 
this efficiency could be increased to 80 or 85 per cent. 

Poor efficiency in the boiler room is costing the packer more 
money than he realizes. 

Figures compiled recently indicate a cost in the meat packing 
industry for coal and electrical energy purchased of approximately 
55c per head of livestock killed, or 12c per 100 lbs. of product manu- 
factured. 

These costs do not include labor, supplies, repairs and overhead. 
These additional expenses, it is estimated, would equal the direct coal 
and power costs. 


Power Department Costs $1.00 Per Head Killed 

Average coal, power, and overhead costs chargeable to the power 
department therefore, are at least $1.00 per head of livestock killed — 
1.2 per cent of the total cost of manufacturing, including livestock, 
labor, steam, power and all supplies. 

The packer will go to considerable expense and trouble to shave a 
fraction of a cent from the cost of dressing a hog, for example. 

He installs modern equipment to save a fraction of a cent per 
~~ *EDITOR’ ’'S NOTE.—Mr. Waterman, who has studied and worked in almost every 


department of the packinghouse, and knows it “from the inside out,” is a member of 
the staff of C. H. Kane Engineering Co., consulting engineers, Chicago. 
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pound in rendering lard or manu- 
facturing sausage; 

But he often neglects his power 
department and overlooks savings 
in large amounts that, with prop- 
er attention, could be credited to 
the profit side of the ledger — 
savings that would not only save 
fractions of cents, but dollars. 


Process Saving vs. Power Waste 


It is difficult to understand why 
the average meat packer— so 
keen to prevent all waste and loss 
in processing departments, and so 
alert to take advantage of all tech- 
nical advancement that will in- 
crease the efficiency of his oper- 
ating and merchandising depart- 
ments—#is indifferent to his 
power departments and the high 
cost prevailing there. 

The assumption is that he is 
less familiar with the theory and 
practice of steam and power gen- 








Costly and Obsolete 


Here are shown conditions typical in 
many meat packing plants. Steam is 
being generated_in four 519 h.p., bent- 
tube boilers. While stokers are in use, 
coal is supplied to the stoker hoppers by 
hana. Note the wooden platform —a fire 
menace —and general untidy conditions 
of the room. A force of 30 coal handlers, 
ash handlers and firemen is required. Com- 
pare the conditions shown here with those 
in the other illustration. 





eration and utilization than with 
meat processing. 


But if he is responsible for 
plant results, then high efficiency 
in the power department is just 
as essential as low costs and pre- 
vention of waste and loss in other 
departments. 


Some knowledge on his part of 
the ‘theory and practice of coal 
consumption and steam genera- 
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Paying Dividends Through 
the Power House 


This is the first of a series Of 
articles sho the packer where 
he can make greatest savings. 

When completed it will be re- 
printed in pamphlet form. If you 
want a copy, fill out and return at 
once the following coupon: 

The National Provisioner 

407 So. Dearborn st., Chicago, Il. 

Please reserve for me a copy of ‘‘PAY- 
(NG DIVIDENDS THROUGH THE POWER 
HOUSE,”’ to be mailed when completed to 
the following address: 


DN ich o6 6s ccccnaecersenssternresdewens 
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tion, and the same degree of su- 
pervision in the power department 
that is given to the other depart- 
ments, would place the power 
plant on an efficient basis. 


The purpose of the packinghouse 
steam and power plant is to convert 
heat (or energy) stored in the fuel by 
nature into a form or forms in which 
it can be readily transported and made 
to perform useful, directed work. 


Purpose of Packer’s Power Plant. 


Energy in the fuel is of no practical 
value until, through combustion, it is 
transformed into heat. By transferring 
this heat, through use of a boiler, into 
steam, energy in the fuel is converted 
inte a form in which it can readily be 
transported and made to perform use- 
ful work in heating, processing and 
producing power. 


The greater the percentage of the 
original energy (heat value of the fuel), 
converted to useful purposes, the high- 
er the efficiency of the operation. It 
is the problem of steam and power en- 
gineering to utilize the maximum of 
the heat value, or energy, in the fuel 
without prohibitive expense. 


Maximum economy in steam and 
power costs in commercial operations 
is realized when both the cost of pro- 
duction and the quantities used have 
been reduced to the practical minimum. 
In laboratory practice, or where invest- 
ment is not a consideration, almost per- 
fect efficiency may be realized. But 
such installations are not practical for 
commercial use. 


We will always have to sacrifice some 
efficiency for economy of investment, 
simplicity of operation, durability, reli- 
ability and flexibility. 


Power Costs Vary Greatly. 


During the past few years, through 
cooperation of scientists, engineers and 
equipment manufacturers, numerous 
improvements have been made in steam 
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and power plant equipment. There 
have made possible greatly increased 
efficiencies and consequently materially 
lower steam and power costs. 


Central power stations, public utilities 
and a few large industrial plants were 
quick to see the advantages of these 
developments. With them steam and 
power costs are of prime importance. 

But the meat packing industry, 
known for its conservatism, has been 
slow to adopt the modern power plant 
equipment. Here steam and power are 
just two of many problems. Conse- 
auently the subject has not received 
the consideration it deserves. 

Yet in no industry are the oppor- 
tunities for savings as great as they 
are in the meat industry, where there 
is a concurrent demand for processing, 
heating steam and electrical power. 

Cost of steam and electric power 
represents a very considerable part of 
the total operating or manufacturing 








Modern and Economical 


Boiler room shown in other illustration, 
after it had been brought up-to-date. The 
four 519 h.p. boilers have been replaced 
with two 800 h.p., water-walled boilers. 
Coal and ash handling equipment has been 
installed, and coal is now handled by 
gravity from overhead bunkers directly to 
stoker hoppers. Boiler room force is cut 
from 30 to 4 men. Cost of improvement 
was saved in 9 months. (Photos courtesy 
Lasker Boiler & Engineering Corp.) 





expense in the meat packing plant. And 
there are splendid opportunities for ma- 
terial savings. There is a wide varia- 
tion, not only in the unit cost of these 
items, but also in quantities used per 
head killed or pound of product manu- 
factured. Some of this variation is 
due to differences in the methods of 
accounting, but much of it is caused by 
the difference in the efficiency of the 
equipment and the supervision. 
(Continued on page 21.) 
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“Frank ’’ to Drive Out ‘“‘Hot Dog’’ 


Once again the term “hot dog” 
as applied to wieners and frank- 
furters is meeting with serious 
objection. 

In Litchfield County, Connecti- 
cut, a drive to banish the word 
from Connecticut has officially be- 
gun. It will continue until every 
placard, pamphlet and other form 
of advertising the commodity by 
such a name is driven from the 
state and from the whole of New 
England, says I. E. Manchester, 
executive secretary of the Litch- 
field Hills Association. 

“The ‘hot dog’ must go,” Mr. 
Manchester said. “It has brought 
nothing but misery to the resi- 
dents of the state and the pack- 
ing industry that manufactures it. 
It has been a sore spot and an 
eyesore to the beauty of the Litch- 
field Hills. It has driven away 
trade from the very merchants 
who advertise it.” 


In its place the more dignified 
term “frank” will be substituted. 


It is not the commodity but the 
term that the Connecticut resi- 
dents are opposed to. 


“Everybody likes frankfurters,” 
Mr. Manchester said, “but when 
they see a sign advertising ‘hot 
dogs’ they recoil. It is not a new 
problem, either to the Litchfield 
Hills or the packing industry, as 
many attempts have been made in 
the past to settle it. Once all the 
packers got together and decided 
to call their commodity ‘red hots,’ 
but the idea didn’t go over.” 


Cooperation of the New Eng- 
land Council, an organization of 
business men in all the New Eng- 
land states, of Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lions’ and women’s clubs has been 
sought in prosecuting the cam- 
paign of elimination. “We are 
going to wipe out ‘hot dogs’ if it 
takes ten years,” Mr. Manchester 
said, 

~ fe - 
BEER HELPS SAUSAGE VOLUME. 


Recent legislation legalizing beer has 
stimulated sausage sales in many locali- 
ties. In some cases, as in a number of 
Chicago meat plants, it has been di- 
rectly responsible for a considerably 
increased sausage volume, particularly 
in dry sausage, liver sausage and those 
varieties popularly supposed to be par- 
ticularly appetizing with beer. 

To help retail meat dealers capitalize 
on the popular sentiment for beer—and 
as a detail in its general plan to aid in 
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promoting sausage consumption and in- 
creasing sausage sSales—the Visking 
Corporation, Chicago, recently had 
printed the attractive window streamer 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 
The reproduction of the sausage, sand- 
wich, glass of beer and olives at the left 
of the streamer are in natural colors. 
Red, black and yellow inks were used 
to print the balance. 


This streamer was sent to 3,000 retail 
meat merchants who are cooperating in 
the Visking sausage promotion cam- 
paign. In the letter accompanying the 
streamers the retailers were advised to: 


How Retailers May Benefit. 
1—Place the streamers in an attrac- 
tive position, either on the door or 
window where they will stand out 
prominently; 
2—Purchase a sufficient quantity and 
variety of sausages in Viskings to 
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TIES UP WITH A SUBJECT OF POPULAR APPEAL. 
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gether Again—Two Old Friends,” this 
card reads. Below the illustration of 
the sandwich and the stein appears 
“Stahl-Meyer Frankfurters.” 

The fact that beer is being sold in 
retail food stores and that it can be 
handled conveniently and economically 
in refrigerator cars and refrigerated 
trucks has encouraged meat packers and 
sausagemakers in some sections of the 
country to handle the beverage at 
wholesale, or to act as agents for well 
known breweries. 

Some Packers as Distributors. 

For example, Wreden Packing & 
Provision Co., Los Angeles, Calif., is 
representing the Blatz Brewing Co. of 
Milwaukee, Wis. The Mutual Sausage 
Co., Chicago, is handling the products 
of a well-known brewery in the South- 
west section of the city. Other pack- 
ers are also understood to have taken 
on beer as a side line. 


The leading and largest packer in 
Los Angeles has gone into the brewing 
business. Frank Hauser, president of 
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This streamer printed in colors recently appeared in the stores of several thou- 


sand meat dealers throughout the country. 


It was printed and distributed by the 


Visking Corporation as a detail in its general campaign to promote sausage con- 


sumption. 
for distribution to their customers. 
insure an adequate supply and to afford 
an attractive display; 

38—Arrange a “taste-it” display in ac- 
cordance with suggestions in a folder 
sent with the streamer; 


4—Remind consumers that sausage is 
an appetizing food for all occasions and 
is particularly appealing when served 
with beer. 


The streamer was also purchased in 
quantities by packers and sausage- 
makers for distribution to customers. 
These were imprinted with the name of 
the company, or sausage brand names. 

Old Friends Get Together. 

Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York City, is 
also capitalizing in a number of ways 
on the return of beer. One of which 
is an attractive counter card, on which 
are shown products in natural colors 
tieing up a frankfurt sandwich, or “red 
hot,” shown with a stein of beer. “To- 


The streamer was also purchased by meat packers and sausagemakers 


the Hauser Packing Company, is build- 
ing a brewery of his own and will both 
manufacture and distribute the product, 
though as a separate business. Inci- 
dentally, the Hauser Packing Co. has 
always been famous for its sausage 
line, and may be excepted to increase 
its sausage volume as a result of the 
new situation. 
a 
INSTITUTE IN NEW OFFICES. 


Announcement is made this week by 
president Wm. Whitfield Woods of the 
moving of the general offices of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers to 
59 East Van Buren st., Chicago. The 
service laboratory of the Institute, 
which has been located on the West 
Side of Chicago, has also been moved 
to the same building, placing it in closer 
contact with the executive headquarters 
of the organization. 
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Business Men Unite in Drive 
Against “Suicidal Competition” 


Merchants, trade association 
officials and civic leaders of Hous- 
ton, Tex., have started a “saner 
competition” campaign in Houston 
which it is expected will bring an 
upturn in commodity prices 
and better business conditions 
throughout that trade territory. 


They have chosen for their 
slogan: 

“Buy Right, Sell Right, Com- 
pete Right, for this is the law of 
profits.” 

A contributing cause of the dif- 
ficult economic conditions sur- 
rounding business and industry at 
the present time was pointed to as 
“the insane suicidal practice of 
price-cutting, of selling below 
cost, and of other harmful prac- 
tices which manufacturers, job- 
bers, wholesalers and retailers 
have been forced to pursue during 
the past 314 years.” 


It was pointed out that the purpose 
of the meeting was to lay plans which 
“will not only ridicule such practices 
henceforth, but which we hope will con- 
vince the general public that low prices 
are, after all, the highest prices that 
can be paid for any merchandise.” - 

A Campaign of Education. 

A city-wide campaign will be con- 
ducted for “saner competition” during 
which speakers will address clubs and 
church congregations by personal ap- 
pearance. Others will talk over the 
radio and through the newspapers, 
ridiculing the practice of bargain hunt- 
ing. 

“We want to show every wideawake 
citizen in the city that it is not smart to 
find bargains,” one of the leaders of 
the movement said. “We want to make 
people ashamed to admit that they have 
bought a so-called bargain. We want 


to impress upon everyone that when 
someone says they have made a pur- 
chase at an unusually low figure they 
have only prolonged the bad times we 
have been experiencing.” 

G. L. Childress, general manager of 
the Houston Packing Co., is one of the 
leaders in the movement. 


“We have been able to get a very 


favorable reaction from the retail 
trade,” reports Mr. Childress. “They 
realize that the cheap prices they have 
been receiving from the manufacturers 
have not done them much good, as they 
have passed along to their customers 
the profit they would have made in 
normal times. Their prices in news- 
paper ads now begin to show that they 


feel they must make a living profit. Of 

course we have just begun this effort, 

and it is too soon to predict the out- 

come, but we are much encouraged.” 
a a 


WORLD’S FAIR WILL BE READY. 


Final stage of work on A Century of 
Progress—Chicago’s World’s Tair of 
19383—shows heavy major jobs virtually 
completed and others advanced within 
range of easy completion before the 
opening date, June 1. All the work re- 
quiring long-time labor, major grading, 
water supply, sewage, electric conduits 
and landscape preparation is virtually 
100 per cent finished. Final job of ex- 
terior painting which will transform the 
gray buildings into a blaze of color is 
started. 

Buildings entirely completed or more 
than 90 per cent completed the last 
week in March include the Hall of 
Science, Travel and Transport Building, 
Dairy Building, Agricultural Building 
(containing the livestock and meat ex- 
hibit), five pavilions of the General Ex- 
hibit Group, Communications Building, 
General Motors Building, Chrysler 
Building, Sears-Roebuck Building, 
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Social Science Hall, Chinese Lama 
Temple, Administration Building, Old 
Fort Dearborn, Lincoln Group, five 
“speed rides” along the Midway, Old 
Heidelberg, Blue Ribbon Restaurant, 
Sky Ride towers. All other scheduled 
buildings are under construction and 
will be ready. 


Roads and walks are 90 per cent fin- 
ished. First of many bus terminals is 
complete and in operation. 

Landscaping is ready for the fina] 
work. Full-size trees are being moved 
in every day. They soon will be in leaf, 
Sodding and setting out shrubbery will 
be executed with speed by an army of 
expert workmen as soon as mild weath- 
er arrives. 

More than a million people have 
passed through the gates in the past 
ten months to view the work in pro 
ress. The number of visitors in m 
vance of the opening of the Fair has 
been steadily increasing. Highest sin- 
gle day of paid admissions without spe- 
cial events as drawing attractions was 
Sunday, March 12, on which day 20,009 
were clicked at the gates. Estimate 
of 50,000,000 visitors to the Fair be- 
tween the opening day, June 1, and No- 
vember 1, is not a loose guess. 


a 
CUDAHY SEES PROFIT. 


E. A. Cudahy, sr., chairman of the 
board of the Cudahy Packing Co., in a 
statement this week said that as a result 
of improved prices for meats and be- 
cause of economies effected the com- 
pany will earn a larger profit for the 
six months ending May 1 than for the 
like period in 1932. ‘Our present show- 
ing is considerably better than it has 
been in some months,” Mr. Cudahy 
said, “and I look forward to a profit- 
able year, free from the unfavorable 
conditions which shot prices to pieces 
during the last two or three months of 
the 1932 fiscal year. 

“Our prices for packed meats have 
strengthened. The resistance, of course, 
to a considerable advance comes from 
consumers whose buying power is lim- 
ited. A fuller development of purchas- 
ing power, on which a sustained price 
rise depends, must await a greater flow 
of money into the hands of the public. 
While this increase in purchasing power 
will be delayed, I feel it is bound to 
come before the end of the year.” 











PART OF DELIVERY FLEET OF THE J. FRED SCHMIDT PACKING CO., COLUMBUS, O. 
Neat, clean vehicles and courteous, smart-looking driver salesmen are worth-while merchandising assets, in the opinion of 


the executives of this company. 
featured in signs on each vehicle. 


Trucks are kept freshly painted and are washed frequently. 


Schmidt’s German Weiners are 
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The 10c Package—lIts Influence 


on Consumer 


Alert meat merchandisers are 
watching closely all developments 
in retail merchandising. 

They followed each step in the 
conversion of meat markets and 
grocery stores into general food 
stores. Now they are concerned 
with new trends in food store 
policies. 

With drug stores featuring so 
many non-drug items—including 
quick-frozen fruits, coffee, spices, 
preserves, etc.—food stores are 
beginning to fight back. Today 
they are stocking tooth-paste, 
cigarettes, razor blades, shaving 
creams, etc. 

What opportunities for new out- 
lets and wider distribution of meat 
products will these changing 
trends offer? This is what the 
meat packer wants to know. 


Among outstanding developments of 
the past year or two has been the 
growth of the 10c package. The dime 
is looming larger in many family budg- 
ets than it ever did before. 

The practice of purchasing standard 
goods in 10c sizes has become estab- 
lished more firmly as a habit with large 
numbers of consumers. This applies to 
many types of packaged products here- 
tofore available only in larger sizes. 


Small Package in Demand. 


Imagine, for example, a housewife 
going into Woolworth’s and purchasing 
$5.00 worth of food items. This has 
become a very common experience. 


The manager of one 5 and 10c store 
estimates that his average sales of food 
items are around $3.00 to each cus- 
tomer. The convenience of the 10c pack- 
ages is evidently the big appeal, because 
it is not uncommon for purchasers to 
select a half dozen or a dozen packages 
of the same article. 


The sharp decline in the price of 
many commodities has lowered the price 
of standard packaged products. In 
many cases this has made practical a 
10c size when it would have been un- 
economical before. 


For example, with coffee or bacon 
selling at 60c lb., it would not have been 
feasible to put up a 10c size, because 
of the extra cost of packaging and be- 
cause the quantity would be too small 
to be popular. 

But with 20 to 30c coffee or bacon, 
a half or quarter pound immediately 
becomes both practical and appealing. 
Many of the packages of food being sold 
today for 10c are almost exact replicas 


Food Buying 


of those that sold a short time ago for 
15 or 20c or even higher prices. 


Ten Cents Worth in Glass. 


An investigator recently purchased in 
a Woolworth’s New York store 156 
glass-packed food, drug, cosmetic and 
specialty tems retailing for ten cents. 


Among these were 40 food items, in- 
cluding 3 meat products. These latter 
were sliced dried beef, pigs’ knuckles 
and lamb tongue. 

He further came to the conclusion, 
after long investigation, that 10c pack- 
ages are becoming a means of selling 
staple supplies instead of merely a 
method of permitting a customer to try 
out a small quantity of a standard prod- 
uct. It is no longer a case, he thinks, 
of succumbing to “impulse” buying 
induced by display, but a deliberate 
shopping for regular needs. 

That’s the change, he says, that has 
taken place in the merchandising of 10c 
packages. 


Chains the Best Outlet. 


The popular price chains undoubtedly 
forms the best outlet for the small 
packages. This is the conclusion of the 
Anchor Cap & Closure Corp., which has 
been making a thorough study of the 
10c package and its merchandising. It 
is in these stores, it says, that the 10c 
package is reaching its highest stage of 
development. 


For the manufacturer to enter this 
field successfully, this company says, 
there are several important factors to 
be considered: 


“1—The entire success of this type of 
distribution is dependent upon display. 
Hence the attractiveness of the package 
is most carefully considered by chain 
buyers. It is astonishing how good 
looking and appealing some of these 
packages are. Fundamentally there is 
no excuse for poor design, no matter 
at how low a price the package must 
be produced. 


“Particularly, where the package has 
not the benefit of national distribution 
and national advertising, it is important 
that its appearance be outstanding. 


Must Watch Production Costs. 

“2—Production costs must be care- 
fully considered. Obviously, smaller 
sizes cost more per unit than larger 
ones. There is no point at all in at- 
tempting to get out a 10c size unless 
it can be sold at a profit. 

“It is often the case, however, that 
the added costs of the smaller package 
are outweighed by the advantage of ob- 
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TEN CENT PACKAGES OF FOOD. 


These foods packed in glass—represent- 
ing more than 30 varieties—were pur- 
chased off the 10-cent counter of a New 
York Store. 


These packages are not “distress mer- 
chandise,” but well-known brands packed 
to retail at this price. The 10-cent food 
counter or table, properly displayed and 
maintained, has been found to be a trade 
stimulator in many stores. 
taining volume distribution at compara- 
tively little sales expense. Herein lies 
the answer to many of the generous 
sized packages to be seen on the display 


counters of these stores. 

“A careful study of costs should be 
made before deciding to enter into this 
highly competitive field. 


Sampling Feature Important. 

“3—The sampling advantage is still 
an important factor. What has been 
said before about consumer habits 
might seem to contradict this statement 
but, on the contrary, it only makes it 
more valid. Where people come to buy 
regularly is the best place to arouse 
their interest in a product they have 
never tried before. 

“Sampling is an exceedingly impor- 
tant element. Particularly is this true 
in the case of new products or those 

(Continued on page 37.) 
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CHAIN SALES AND PROFITS. 


The Federal Trade Commission sent 
to the Senate this week its fourteenth 
serial report on its investigation of 
chain stores entitled, “Sales, Costs and 
Profits of Retail Chains.” 


“Advantages or disadvantages of 
chain-store distribution . . . as shown 
by prices, costs, profits and margins,” 
and “how far the rapid increase in the 
chain-store system of distribution is 
based upon actual savings and cost of 
management and operation” are among 
the data sought by the Senate in its 
resolution authorizing the Commission’s 
investigation. 

In its present study the Commission 
finds that in five kinds of business, 
namely, (1) grocery, (2) grocery and 
meat, (3) confectionery, (4) men’s and 
women’s ready-to-wear, and 
women’s shoes, there is a tendency for 
the sales per store to decrease with the 
size of the chain (as measured by the 
number of stores) although the rate of 
net operating profit tends to increase. 


One poe of the higher per- 
centage of net operating profit to sales 
for these chains is to be found in the 
fact that the percentage of gross profit 
has tended to widen with the increased 
size of the chain, to an extent sufficient 
to more than off-set both the tendency 
for operating expense percentages to 
increase and sales per store to decrease 
with increases in sizes. 


From the standpoint of the number 
of companies involved, the most im- 
portant chain store lines of business 
were found to be: Grocery, grocery and 
meat, drug, dollar limit variety, 
women’s ready-to-wear, men’s and 
women’s shoes, and dry goods and ap- 
arel. From the standpoint of the num- 
er of stores, these same commodity 
types have nearly the same degree of 
importance. 

However, from the standpoint of vol- 
ume of business or aggregate net sales, 
a somewhat different picture is pre- 
sented. Five kinds of chains show ag- 
gregate sales of more than a billion 
dollars each; grocery and meat, $8,799,- 
000,000; department store, $4,400,000,- 
000; dollar limit variety, $4,000,000,000; 
grocery, $2,000,000,000, and dry goods 
and apparel, $1,000,000,000. These five 
commodity types, with aggregate sales 
of $20,599,801, account for about 81 
per cent of the total sales of the twenty- 
six kinds of chains considered. 

—--fo—--- 


VOLUNTARY CHAIN GROWTH. 

Demoralization in food distribution 
methods over a considerable period has 
come—with the widespread development 
of voluntary chain organizations—to a 
point where food distributing businesses 
again are to be reasonably well stand- 
ardized, according to the American 
Institute of Food Distribution’s fourth 
voluntary chain study, “The Voluntary 
Chains—An Adjustment in Relation- 
ships and Methods.” The importance of 
voluntary chains in the food industry is 
brought home most forcibly by the fact 
that at present there are approximately 
750 such organizations operating be- 
tween 88,000 and 90,000 retail stores, 
as opposed to the 683 organizations 
operating 83,244 stores at the time the 
last institute census of these groups was 
made in 1932. That such an imposing 
force, controlling more than 30 per cent 
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of the total retail food business of the 
country, is affecting the fundamental 
policies of pricing and buying, adver- 
tising and private branding is brought 
out in the study’s analyses. 


te 


CHAIN STORE NOTES. 


Directors and officers of Safeway 
Stores have been re-elected for the 
current year. 


The experimental kitchen of the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. has 
prepared a new menu service free for 
newspapers. The series is bujlt up on 
foods that are in the market at the 
time on a reasonable price basis. Credit 
to the company is not asked, but in- 
cluded in the first issue is the designa- 
tion “Planned by the Quaker Maid 
Kitchen.” 

Loblaw Groceterias, Ltd. for four 
weeks ended April 1 reports a_ net 
profit of $62,932 after charges and in- 
come taxes, against $72,224 in 1932 
period. Sales for four weeks ended 
April 1 amounted to $1,075,466, against 
$1,195,118 in the 1932 period. For the 
44 weeks ended April 1, 1933 sales 
were $11,902,609, against $12,845,640 
in the preceding 12 months. 

National Tea Co. reports net income 
of $339,832 for the 12 weeks ended 
March 25, 1933, the first quarter of the 
company’s year, equal to 5lc a share 
on the common stock. This compares 
with net of $146,468, or 20c earned in 
the 1932 period. 

American Stores Co. shows sales of 
$10,600,026 for the 5 weeks to April 1, 
as compared with $11,579,317 for the 
like period of 1932, a decline of 8.4 per 
cent. For the thirteen weeks to April 
1 sales show a decline of 12.4 per cent, 
totaling $27,029,143, as compared with 
$30,854,444 for the period last year. 

First National Stores, Inc. reports 
sales of $9,354,391 for the 5 weeks to 
April 1, as compared with $9,765,483 
for the like period in 1932, a decline 
of 4.2 per cent. Sales for the 13 weeks 
to April 1 totaled $23,752,331, as con- 
trasted with $25,334,040 for the com- 
parable period in 1932, a decline of 6.2 
per cent. 

The Merchants’ Service Corp., Chi- 
cago, Ill., composed of thirty-nine 
wholesale grocers, has been licensed by 
King, Dobbs & Co. to operate under the 
Volunteer Stores System. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES. 

Unilever, Ltd. reports earnings of 
$5,493,050 for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1932. 

The Barnett Leather Co. reports a 
net loss of $951,116 for 1932, as against 
$208,147 in 1931. 

The U. S. Leather Co. reports a net 
loss in the March quarter of $143,252 
after taxes and charges, as against 
net loss of $23,173 in the first quarter 
of 1982. 

Procter & Gamble Co. report earn- 
ings of $2,451,052, equal to 34c a share, 
for the three months to March 31. For 
the nine months to March 31 earnings 
are given as $7,072,753, equal to 99c a 
share. 

Standard Brands, Inc. reports con- 
solidated income of $3,180,059 for the 
three months ended March 31 after ex- 
penses, minority interest and federal 
taxes, but before profit and loss items. 
This is equal to 24c a share on 12,575,- 
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864 common shares after dividends on 
7 per cent preferred stock, and com- 
pares with $3,998,967 consolidated in- 
come or 30c a share on 12,582,413 com- 
mon shares in comparable period of 
1932. 


Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co., Ine, 
reports sales of $12,305,138 for the six 
months ending February 28, 1933, a 
decline of 23.4 per cent from sales of 
$16,067,871 for a like period the pre- 
vious year. 


Beech-Nut Packing Co. reports earn- 
ings of $347,021, equal to 78c per share, 
for the three months ending March 81, 
as contrasted with earnings of $467, 
999, or $1.05 per share, in the like 
period last year. 


General Foods Corporation reports 
for the first quarter net earnings of 
$3,238,168, after all oe and pro- 
vision for income taxes. is is equal 
to 61 cents per share on 5,251,498 
shares of common stock outstandi 
March 31, and compares with net a 
its of $4,433,775 for the first quarter 
last year, or 84 cents per share on 
5,277,746 shares then outstanding. The 
company’s statement for current 
ter shows gross profit from operations, 
$12,010,246; selling, distributing, ad- 
ministrative and general expense, and 
other charges, including proportionate 
share in results of operations of con- 
trolled companies, $7,849,423; provision 
for depreciation, $495,351; miscellane- 
ous income $155,230; and provision for 
income taxes $582,534. 

fe 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


Price ranges of packer, leather com- 
panies, chain store and food manufac- 
turers’ listed stocks, April 27, 1933, or 
nearest previous date, with number of 
shares dealt in during week, and clos- 
ing prices, on April 20, 1933: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Week ended , 2. oF. 
Apr. 27. —Apr. 27.— ° . 
Amal. Leather. 2,800 1 1 1 1% 
Do. » coco ee | RR 11 11 ri 
Amer. H. & L. 6,900 6% 5% 6 
es 22 24 22 


-_ 


39 37 
Armour A ....192,865 3% 3% rt i} 
Do. B. 400 1 
19 16 
57 


“4 


Childs Co. .... 1.200 3% 38 3 
Cudahy Pack... 4.700 36 35 3514 


First Nat. Strs.24,300 58 57 58 
Gen. -+.-78,700 30 30 30' 
Gobel Co. ...... 20,700 6Y 6% 6 
Gr.A&P1stPfd. 320 120 120 120 

Do. New .... 1,340 160 157 160 
Hormel, G. A.. 350 15 15 15 
Hygrade 500 3 3 

G & B.57,000 27 25% 26 

Libby McNeill. .31,500 3% 3 3 
MeMarr Stores.. .... 
Mayer, Oscar... .... 
Mickelberry Co. 2,200 44 4% 44 
M & ee 
say: a” 600 34 32 34 


BaoSBoHeBeh Ee SAsesEe pn otosony 2babayge.nssane 


. & Gamb..60,700 37 36 36 
Do. Pr. Pfd 100% 100% 100 
Rath Pack. .. 22 22 
Safeway Strs...32,200 45 24 
Do. 6% Pfd 50 «83 83 83% 
. 7% Ptd. 540 93 92 
Stahl Meyer.. 100 4 4% 4% 
Swift & Co...178,000 15 145% 15 
me ee... 46 21 21% 2% 
Se ee ace cebe wees 
U. 8. Cold Stor. .... ation 
U._S. Leather. .27,000 7% 6 7 
By cancers 33,400 16 145 15 
. Pr. Pfd. 400 54 
Wesson Oil ....20,800 16% 16 16% 
Do. Pfd. .... 1,200 50 50 50 
Wilson & Co...11,200 2% 2% 2% 
ieee 700 )2=O 8 ™% 8 
Do. Pfd. .... 2,900 30 30 30 
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[EDITORIAL 


Is This a Good Time to Buy? 


Present prospects are for a considerable price 
appreciation in many commodities. In fact, it 
appears the upward price trend has definitely set 
in, as was to be expected under the circumstances. 
Grains, lard, copper, hides, cotton and other com- 
modities which enter into international trade have 
been the first to feel the effects of so-called infla- 
tion. In these the price appreciation probably will 
be most rapid, for the time being at least, and may 
extend further. Commodities on domestic basis 
probably will be slower starting upward. 








For a time, at least, the situation may develop 
in a manner that will be of considerable advantage 
to the meat packer planning new construction, 
plant rehabilitation, or improvements to increase 
production efficiencies. Perhaps this will not be 
so apparent to the packer who figures purchases 
in dollars and cents, but the one who views them 
in the light of an exchange for the products he 
produces will, even at this early date, see worth- 
while advantages to be gained. 


At the time this is written the hide market 
appears to be about 214 cents above what it was 
two weeks ago. This makes hides worth about 
$1,000 a car more. Lard prices have moved up 
considerably. 


On the other hand, many of the things the 
packer buys—labor, equipment, building materials, 
supplies, etc.—have shown little if any price appre- 
ciation. It may be some time before they do. But 
they may also start upward unexpectedly. For 
the moment, therefore, the packer can exchange 
some of the things he produces, and which have 
advanced in price, for a greater quantity of the 
things he needs than he could have obtained a 
week ago. In substance, as far as he is concerned, 
his needs are cheaper in price. 


While it is to be hoped there will be further 
increases in prices of meat products, and that a 
greater number of products will be affected, it can 
not be expected the things the packer buys will 
not also advance in price. And eventually, there 
can be no doubt, the price relationship between 
the things he sells and the things he buys will 
reach normal, 


Until this occurs the advantage is in favor of 
the packer. No one can predict accurately just 
what will occur, or say definitely just when the 
most advantageous time to buy will arrive. The 
packer who is in the market for equipment and 
materials will watch all price trends carefully, so 
as not to be caught napping. 
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Interpretations of ‘‘The New Deal’’ 


First used as a political campaign slogan, the 
expression “The New Deal” has since been given 
a variety of interpretations, according to the pur- 
pose or understanding of the interpreter. To some 
it is still a more or less empty political slogan; to 
others it is a sign of hope for better things. To 
most of us humans, when our corns are stepped 
on, it is apt to seem like something else. Inter- 
ference with old-established ways of doing things 
is resented. We don’t like change; we fear its 
effect on our business; we are tempted to brand 
as radical those who try to persuade us to change. 


One commentator says the American business 
man has been trying to keep going since 1929 on 
the old basis, making adjustments and changes 
only when forced by necessity. He criticises bank 
and railroad executives, but what has he done to 
take stock of his own business and its methods? 
Has he had the courage to cut out unprofitable 
operations and reduce production and distribution 
to a sane basis? Has he quit kidding himself and 
his stockholders and charged off those bad invest- 
ments? Has he really tried to study what he 
should do to work with competitors to control the 
destructive activities making trouble for all? 


When some phase of the “new deal” program 
crops up that looks as though it might disturb his 
sacred routine, he gets up and hollers about it and 
wants to denounce somebody. He doesn’t stop to 
look into the method and the motive behind it, 
which may be intended to benefit him as well as 
others and help everybody out of a distressing 
situation. The scheme might not work, of course, 
but he is afraid to give it a trial for fear it might 
leave him worse off than he is. What we have 
been through in recent years has made such timid- 
ity excusable. 


The need of the nation today is for superior 
men, according to the editor of “Time,” who said 
in an address the other night at the University 
of Chicago that we have tasks before us that call 
for such men. Either we shall have to find a way 
“to develop public responsibility in private busi- 
ness, or very soon there will be no private business 
whatever, and that would be a profound catas- 
trophe.” Perhaps it is another way of saying that 
if business men can’t correct the bad business 
practices which harm them, as well as others, then 
the “new deal” may find a way to compel them 
to do so. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Use of Nitrite in Curing 


Use of sodium nitrite is becoming 
more general as its value is better un- 
derstood, and as operators realize the 
care that must be exercised in adhering 
strictly to prescribed formulas in its 
use. A Western packer writes regard- 
ing this as follows: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are particularly interested in securing some 
information on the use of nitrite in the curing of 
meats and in the manufacture of sausage. Can 
you give us an outline that can be used as a 
guide in making up formulas containing nitrite? 


When sodium nitrite is brought into 
a plant it must be very plainly marked, 
or kept in a type of container entirely 
different from that used for sodium 
nitrate or saltpeter. This is necessary 
because the products are very similar 
in appearance. Should they become 
mixed, and nitrite be used instead of 
nitrate, the meats will be spoiled, be- 
cause of the greater strength of the 
nitrite. 

In plants where nitrite has not been 
used previously, it is recommended that 
it be used at first on small quantities 
of meat, until the method of handling 
is perfected. Otherwise it is possible 
to suffer considerable loss because of 
meat not properly cured. 


Sodium nitrite is very strong. Often 
as little as one-tenth as much of it is 
used as of sodium nitrate. At best the 
amount to be used is very small, and 
great care must be taken to see that it 
is thoroughly mixed with the other cur- 
ing ingredients to get good results. 

Curing men who have been in the 
habit of using nitrate or saltpeter are 
often unwilling to use such small 
amounts of nitrite, in the belief that it 
is not sufficient to do the work. This 
attitude results in trouble. 


Cure for Hams and Bellies. 


A good nitrite cure for hams is as 
follows: 
For 100 gals. of cover pickle, use 
1 Ib. sodium nitrite 
10 lbs. sugar, and salt to make 
pickle of 75 degs. strength. 
For pump pickle, which is much 
stronger, use for 100 gals. 
24 oz. sodium nitrite 
20 lbs. sugar 
Salt to make 90 deg. pickle 
For pickled bellies, to 100 gals. pickle 
use 
1 lb. sodium nitrite 


20 lbs. sugar 
Salt to make 60 deg. pickle. 


For dry cure bellies, use for each 100 
lbs. of green meat 


3 Ibs. salt 
2% Ibs. sugar 
%- to %-oz. sodium nitrite. 


As the amount of nitrite is so small, 
it must be very thoroughly mixed with 
the other curing ingredients to get 
proper distribution. 


Nitrite in Sausage. 


If nitrite is used in sausage making, 
it is customary to let the meat cure 
after it is ground, rather than curing 
the trimmings before they are ground. 


For the purpose use 4%4-oz. of nitrite 
to each 100 lbs. of meat. The nitrite 
is dissolved in cold water and added to 
the meat in the mixer. The sausage is 
then stuffed and hung over night in 
the cooler, to give the meat a chance 
to cure before it is smoked or cooked. 


This is being done in some plants 
with bologna, franks, wieners and many 
other kinds of sausage. 

ate 
FREE FATTY ACIDS IN LARD. 


What causes high free fatty acid con- 
tent in lard? Holding fats in the tanks 
too long before rendering, especially if 
fats contain moisture, is one reason. 
There are others. “PORK PACKING,” 
The National Provisioner’s new book, 
tells how to keep free fatty acid con- 
tent low. 








Canadian Style Bacon 


Consumer demand for lean 
bacon has had a tendency to popu- 
larize the type of bacon made ex- 
tensively in Canada, known in 
this country as “Canadian style” 
bacon. 

This product is made from the 
loin rather than the belly, as in 
American bacon. It is stuffed 
either in beef bungs or bung- 
size cellulose casings and smoked. 
It may be frozen for a certain 
_— of time before curing, or 
if fresh unfrozen loins are cured 
smoking must be so done as to 
reach an inside temperature of 
187 degs. in the stuffed product. 


Instructions for making ‘“Ca- 
nadian style’ bacon have been pre- 
pared by THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER and subscribers can se- 
cure copy by sending 10c in stamps 
with request on the attached coupon. 


The National Provisioner, 
407 So, Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me instructions on 
“Canadian style” bacon. 


Enclosed find 10c in stamps. 




















Kosher Liver Sausage 


Liver sausage for the kosher trade ig 
in demand in many sections and an 
Eastern packer writes regarding this, 
He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We make a number of different kinds of gap. 
sage for the kosher trade but have never made 
liver sausage. Can you give us formula ang 
directions? 

Kosher liver sausage may be made 
as follows: 

Meats: 

50 Ibs. fresh veal, free of sinews 
35 Ibs. scalded calf or beef liver, 
well trimmed 
10 Ibs. good brisket fat 
5 Ibs. calf or beef brains, well 
cleaned. 
Cooked calf head meat may be sub- 
stituted for brains if desired. 


All the meat should be very cold 
when it is run through the fine plate 
so that it may be chopped to a smooth 
dough. 

To this may be added 

3 doz. eggs 

3 Ibs. onions or leeks. 
However, the addition of the eggs and 
onions or leeks is optional and depends 
upon the demands of the trade. 


Add the following seasoning in the 
mixer: 
2 Ibs. 2 oz. salt 
6 oz. sugar 
6 oz. pepper 
2 oz. celery 
2 oz. ground coriander 
2 oz. ginger 
2 oz. mace 
About 8 oz. of good brisket fat, cut 
in small cubes, may be added as a gar- 
nish in the mixer. If the dough should 
be too stiff in the silent cutter, adda 
small amount of ice, as this mixture is 
easy to burn in the silent cutter. Great 
care must be taken to avoid this. 


If 10 lbs. of the veal used in the 
formula is cured veal, it gives the liver 
sausage a nice pink color and aids in 
the prevention of discoloration of this 
product which is rather perishable. 


Stuff the product tight in large beef 
middles or cellulose containers. Cook 45 
minutes at a temperature of 150 to 155 
degs. F. Then chill and rinse off with 
hot water and hang in the cooler. If 
desired, this sausage can be dipped in 
a glaze, and then it can be kept under 
proper temperatures for ten days, two 
weeks or even longer. 


— 
BELLY TRIMMINGS. 


Why is it so important to check belly 
trimmings? Read chapter 6 of “Pork 
PACKING,” The National Provisioner’s 
latest book. 
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Spots in Boiled Hams 


Trouble with gray spots in boiled 
hams was discussed in a recent issue of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER in response 
to the inquiry of a packer who was 
having such difficulty. 

Commenting on this discussion an ex- 
pert meat processor writes as follows: 
Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

It is my experience that cause of 
spotted hams and streaked bacon arises 
in the curing room. Where hams are 
not properly replaced in the overhaul- 
ing it is easily possible for a number 
to get jammed together so tightly that 
the curing pickle cannot penetrate all 
the way through. 

Where the superintendent is in doubt 
of the ability of those in charge of the 
curing room it is easy to check up on 
such things as the following: 


He may pick out a number of tierces 
and remove a few hams, place a meat 
skewer or little stick where the hams 
were removed, then put the hams back 
where they were. This makes it easy 
to find out whether the hams have been 
overhauled as they should have been. 
When he cares to check up to see if the 
overhauling has been done, if he has 
marked the barrels so that he will know 
them, then he can remove the same 
hams again. If the skewer is still in 
there, he knows that overhauling has 
been neglected. This is an easy but 
positive way of finding out. 

White spots that usually occur on the 
hams around or near the hock may be 
removed in the smoking process. When 
the smoking is about finished, say about 
80 min. before the hams are taken out 
of smoke, the temperature may be 
raised and the spots should disappear. 

Yours truly, 
SUPERINTENDENT. 


secant 


When Meats Dry Out 


Complaint of carcasses drying out in 
the cooler is made by a packer, who 
says: : 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have been dressing calves recently and 
notice that the hind shanks dry out considerably, 
making the carcass look old and hard to skin. 
Can you tell us what is the cause of this drying? 

The drying out complained of would 
seem to be due to some condition in the 
cooler. Perhaps the air circulation is 
pretty high, the humidity in the room 
may be low, or a strong current of air 
may be blowing directly on the hind 
shanks of the carcasses as they hang 
on the rail. The inquirer should check 
cooler conditions carefully in the search 
for a solution of his problem. 


tp - 
Are your questions answered here? 
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Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanio 








STEAM AND POWER SAVINGS. 
(Continued from page 14.) 


Records, tests and reports, unless 
carefully made and properly checked, 
are of no value. They often lead to a 
false feeling of efficiency that mini- 
mizes the possibility that waste will be 
discovered. 


Neglect of Records Causes Loss. 


It was found recently in one plant 
that, instead of an evaporation of 7 
lbs. of water per pound of coal—as tests 
and reports had indicated—only 4 lbs. 
of water per pound of coal were ac- 
tually being evaporated. This serious 
difference was found.when total coal 
consumption was checked against the 
pounds of steam produced over a period 
of one year. 

Had reports been checked properly 
this loss would have been discovered 
and corrected long before it was. 


The problem of steam and power en- 
gineering is divided into three separate 
and distinct but closely related parts— 
fuel, steam and power production, and 
steam and power uses. 

Each, in order to secure maximum 
overall economy, must be given care- 
ful study separately and in relation to 
the other two. The most economical 
fuel might be used, and steam and 
power generated very extravagantly. 
Steam and power might be generated 
efficiently and used extravagantly. 


Common Power Terms Explained. 
It is the purpose in this series of 
articles to discuss most phases of the 


meat plant steam and power genera- 
tion and utilization problems. But be- 








Kill More Hogs 


Burn Less Coal 


One meat plant in March, 1933, 
killed 10 per cent more hogs than 
during the same month in 

Last year it was making steam 
for processing and buying power 
from a central station for e we- 

s 





ment operation. This year it 
producing both steam and power. 

IN MARCH THIS YEAR iT 
BURNED 160 TONS LESS COAL 
THAN DURING THE SAME 
MONTH LAST YEAR. 

In other words, it produced its 
process steam needs for consider- 
ably less money than they formerly 
cost, AND IT HAD ITS POWER 
AS A BY-PRODUCT. 

Many meat packing plants can 
make comparable large BS 
eed the article “WHAT PRICE 


A 
TIONAL PROVISIONER; and watch 
for further articles in the series on | 








meat plant power plant rehabilita- 
tion, telling how these large sav- 
ings can be made. 
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fore getting down to cases it has been 
considered desirable to review a few of 
the fundamental terms and basic laws 
governing power plant operation. 

Energy, commonly defined as the ca- 
pacity of a body for doing work, exists 
in various sources—the heat stored in 
coal and other fuels, the steam in a 
boiler, the motion of a body, muscular 
energy of human beings—all are ex- 
amples. Energy can be converted from 
one form to another, but it never can 
be destroyed. The total amount in the 
universe always remains constant. 

Heat is the most common form of 
energy, and the form in which the 
packing industry is most interested. 
The unit of heat, the British thermal 
unit (B.t.u.), is the amount of heat re- 
quired to raise the temperature of one 
pound of water, at 39 degs. Fahr., 1 
deg. Fahr. For practical purposes it 
is regarded as the same regardless of 
the temperature of the water. 


Temperature is an expression of the 
degree or intensity of heat. It is purely 
relative, and is measured by an ar- 
bitrary scale called a thermometer. The 
two scales generally used are the 
Fahrenheit (F) and the Centigrade (C). 


What Efficiency Is. 


Power ‘is the ability or capacity for 
doing work at a uniform rate. It is 
measured in foot pounds per unit of 
time. One horse power is equivalent to 
33,000 ft. Ibs. per minute, or 550 ft. Ibs. 
per second. 


Efficiency is the relation between out- 
put and input. It usually is ressed 
in terms of the percentage of input 
converted into useful work, or output. 


Combustion is the phenomenon that 
results from any reaction evolving heat. 
It varies in rapidity from the slow rust 
formation to the instantaneous action 
of explosion. The rate of combustion 
is dependent principally on the affinity 
of the material for oygen, which is the 
sole supporter of combustion, the tem- 
perature at which it is exposed to oxy- 
gen and the supply of oxygen available. 

Availability and price usually deter- 
mine which of the three classes of 
fuels—solid, liquid or gas—is the most 
economical and practical to use. If the 
price per thousand B.t.u. of one class 
is much lower than either of the others, 
and a continuous, amply supply is 
available, the others would not be con- 
sidered except for convenience, cleanli- 
ness and labor saving. 


Types of Fuels Available. 


Each of the three classes are avail- 
able in various qualities and grades. 
Each has different characteristics, com- 
positions and heat values, which make 
it very important that they be thor- 
oughly studied before deciding on the 
type to use. 


Gas, although reasonable in price per 
thousand B.t.u. and very convenient and 
clean, may have a decided detrimental 
effect on the boiler, resulting in high 
maintenance cost. It may fluctuate in 
pressure to such an extent that regu- 
lation is an expense. 


Oil may be reasonable in cost, yet 
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SIX SOUND REASONS 





1. Closer control of temper- 
ature because of positive 
cold air circulation. 


2. No moisture condensa- 
tion on walls or ceiling of 
cooling room. 

3. Very rapid cooling—sav- 
ing time and operating cost. 
4. Marked reduction in first 
cost—less equipment needed 
—simple, inexpensive instal- 
lation. 


5. Large saving in cost of 
cold storage room construc- 


for overhead bunkers. 








tion—height of room reduced since no space needed 





Brine Spray Unitherm Cooler installed in sausage finish cooling room. 


Write for Bulletin 77, which gives full details. CLARACGE 
FAN COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


CLARAGE 


UNITHERM UNIT COOLERS 


6. Low maintenance, and 
100% salvage value due to 
mobility of units. 


These modern Clarage 
Unitherm Coolers merit 
your investigation. We can 
show you improved per- 
formance against any type 
of bunker or wall coil instal- 
lation, and we can save you 
money. Units are available 
in fin surface and brine spray 
types, and in sizes to meet 
any refrigeration require- 
ment. 











expensive to burn because of mechani- 
cal difficulties; or it may be objection- 
able because of odor or smoking 
tendencies. 


Coal may be reasonable enough in 
price, but difficult to fire, expensive 
in labor and objectionable because of 
smoke, storage problem or ash and 
clinker. 


When Wrong Fuel Is Used. 


Many plants have been designed and 
equipped for the wrong fuel or the 
wrong method of burning the fuel, ‘due 
to ignorance or disregard of all the 
characteristics of the various kinds and 
grades of fuel available. Such plants 
always operate under a handicap that 
might be avoided had the problem been 
carefully analyzed. 


Inasmuch as gas or oil are not so 
commonly used, and the design of fur- 
nace and methods of burning are more 
or less standardized, very little will be 
said concerning them. Both are splen- 
did fuels, where they are economical to 
use, and are generally much cleaner, 
easier handled and cheaper to install. 


Coal, covering all varieties from the 
low ‘heat value, high moisture content 
lignites to the high heat value, low 
moisture content anthracites, is the 
most commonly used commercial fuel. 
The great variation in form, size, chem- 
ical composition, heat value, moisture 


content and resultant refuse results in 
the necessity of several very distinct 
methods of firing, varying from hand 
firing to using in pulverized form. 


Each has its drawbacks and its ad- 
vantages. If possible, tests should be 
run under actual operating conditions 
on various types of firing equipment of 
the coals under consideration before 
making final decision. It may involve 
some delay and expense, but will avoid 


disappointment, excessive costs and op- 
erating difficulties. 


How Stokers Cut Costs. 


Very few plants, unless of very small 
capacity or for temporary use only, 
have been built during recent years 
without installing some type of me- 
chanical firing equipment. Hand firing 
requires continuous attention and con- 
siderable skill to keep steam pressure 
uniform. It is very costly in labor and 
fuel, and makes balanced draft an im- 
possibility. 

More and more, as new plants were 
built or old plants remodeled, mechani- 
cal stokers replaced hand labor. This 
change increased boiler capacity by per- 
mitting more coal to be burned under 
the boiler and by uniform feeding. Less 
disturbance of draft conditions and uni- 
form removal of ash and refuse ma- 
terially increased the efficiency of com- 
bustion. 

Not satisfied with efficiencies and ca- 
pacities obtainable with mechanical 
stokers, fgg my coal systems were 
developed. These result in almost per- 
fect combustion in every case, and per- 
mit of developing furnace temperatures 


that were undreamed of under hand or 
mechanical stoker firing. Intensity of 
the fire is readily controlled to take care 
of fluctuations in steam demand, but for 
satisfactory operation powdered coal re- 
quires special furnace design and pro- 
vision for removal of slag, which in 
many instances has proven a serious 
problem. 


New Method of Firing. 


For some time past, in England and 
Germany, plants have been built in 
which pulverized fuel is introduced into 
the furnace over a mechanical stoker. 


This combination has many ad- 
vantages over either of the separate 
systems, and is now being introduced 
in this country. With this type of fir- 
ing it is possible to maintain a high 
efficiency under extremely wide varia- 
tions in boiler load, at a much lower in- 
vestment cost and lower repair cost 
than any other, provided it is properly 
proportioned and designed. 


What can be done in savings in steam 
production cost, and what improve- 
ments have been made in steam produc- 
ing equipment, is clearly shown by the 
illustrations on page 14. One shows con- 
ditions in a particular boiler room before 
rehabilitation; the other after the work 
had been completed. Total cost of the 
installation, including building charges, 
foundations, stokers, coal handling and 
ash handling system complete, 
amounted to $115,000, which was amor- 
tized by savings in coal and labor over 
a period of only nine months. 


This is the first of a series of articles on re 


habilitation of the meat plant power department, 
and make by the of 


savings the ker can use 
modern equipment’ and methods. The second will 
appear in an early issue. Tia DY 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


PREVENTING FOG IN SHOWCASES. 

Many problems have had to be solved 
in the design of display cases for frozen 
food products. Sealing window glasses 
to prevent sweating between plates has 
been one of the most troublesome. 
Vapor pressure, changes of air pressure 
with temperature, and thermal expan- 
sion and contraction have made it pos- 
sible to obtain a clear glass only with 
the greatest care. 


Some of the developments in show- 
case design to prevent fogging were 
explained by Gardner Poole, vice pres- 
ident, Birdseye Packing Co., in a paper 
read before the Sixth International 
Congress of Refrigeration. 

Difference in vapor pressure between 
the inner air space of a window of a 
refrigerated showcase and a room at 
75 degs. Fahr. and 70 per cent relative 
humidity, he said, is 0.6 in. of mercury, 
enough to cause moisture to pass con- 
tinuously into the space if the seal is 
not air tight. 


It is customary to seal the glass at 
ordinary room temperatures, and when 
the temperature of the air cell is 
dropped 75 degs. Fahr. there will be a 
pressure of 2 lbs. per sq. in. acting on 
the inner plate. This is nearly one- 
third of the breaking pressure of glass 
plate this size, and the smallest leak 
will allow air to pass to the inner cell 
very readily. 

There is considerable difference in the 
coefficient of expansion between wood 
and glass. In a length of 7 ft. this 
difference in expansion could be .015 in. 
per 50 degs. Fahr. temperature change. 
An expansion and contraction of wood 
will take place with changes of mois- 
ture content also. These expansion and 
contraction properties add to the seal- 
ing difficulty. 

There is over 100 ft. of edge in the 
window of an 8-ft. showcase which 
must be made airtight. Believing that 
success in making a perfect seal is im- 
probable some manufacturers have de- 
vised other means of preventing frost 
between the glasses. 

By venting the upper and lower 
frames between the air spaces, and 
connecting the vents to the outside, 
there is a very slow circulation of de- 
hydrated air from the case up through 
the spaces and into the case at the top. 
The circulation is slow enough to pre- 
vent any appreciable loss of insulating 
value, and yet fast enough to remove 
considerable frost or moisture from the 
glasses and deposit it on the upper 
plates of the case. 


Mechanical dryers have been tried 


for removing moisture. One type tested 
consisted of a centrifugal air pump 
which circulated from the cells through 
trays of calcium chloride. The circula- 
tion of air through the drier warmed 
it to the point where its humidity would 
have to be reduced very low in order to 
prevent condensation inside when the 
cell cooled off. However, by running 
the dryer simultaneously with the com- 
pressor, it is claimed that glasses can 
be kept free of moisture by this method. 
It is doubtful if any method of drying 
could keep the glasses clear with an 
appreciable leak in the seal 


Room conditions have been found to 
be important in sealing, and it is neces- 
sary that the humidity of the air spaces 
be very low (less than 10 per cent) 
when sealed. 


The method of making the air tight 
seal depends on the materials used and 
the construction of the frame. Various 
materials are employed such as aquari- 
um cement, battery compound, marine 
glue, rubber cement and other com- 
pounds. The usual method of sealing 
is to imbed the edges in one of the ma- 


terials. 
fe - 
REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


The Independent Ice & Refrigerating 
Co., Tulsa, Okla., has put into opera- 
tion a new 40-ton ice plant. 

H. J. Phillips, Barnwell, S. C., has 
begun erection of a 10-ton ice plant, 
also a meat curing plant. 


Citizens Coal & Ice Co., Arcola, IIl., 
is building a new ice house and storage 
room. 

Installation of refrigeration equip- 
ment at the Home Economics building, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., has 
been begun by the Frick Co., Waynes- 
boro, Pa. 

City commissioners of New Orleans, 
La., have approved plans for the con- 
struction of the Treme Municipal Mar- 
ket. It will, when completed, contain 
12 butcher stalls, cold storage and re- 
frigerating equipment. 

The Bonifay Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Bonifay, Fla., will soon have in opera- 
tion their new ice plant of 12 tons ca- 
pacity. J. W. Outlaw and L. C. Vaughan 
are erecting the plant. One end of the 
building will be occupied by cold stor- 
age rooms. 

The American Refrigerating Machin- 
ery Co., Louisville, Ky., capitalized at 
$10,000, has been granted a charter. In- 
corporators are Frank H. Poschinger, 
George Edelhauser, Martin Robertson 
and Joseph G. Sachs, jr. 

Donald Kemper of New Iberia, La., 
has under consideration the construc- 
tion of a cold storage and ice plant. 

The Texas Ice & Refrigerating Co., 
Fort Worth, Texas, now has in opera- 
tion an egg freezing and drying plant 
installed by Hennigsen Brothers, Inc. 

The Gay Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Perry, Fla., have recently doubled their 
cold storage facilities. During 1932, 
the company states, the plant. cured 
314,682 lbs. of meat for farmers in that 
vicinity. 


ACCIDENT RECORD IMPROVES. 


Accident prevention continues to 
make progress in the meat packing in- 
dustry. Two member plants of the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers, on 
April 21, 1933, had operated 18 months 
without a lost-time accident, according 
to a recent Institute bulletin. Forty- 
one additional plants of member com- 
panies operated during March without 
any lost-time accidents and either re- 
tained or received Institute safety pen- 
nant awards. 


The two companies holding the record 
of 18 month’s operation without an ac- 
cident are Armour and Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and Interstate Packing 
Co., Winona, Minn. Following are the 
plants which operated during March 
without accidents: 

Abraham Brothers Packing Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Abraham Brothers Pack- 
ing Co., Hollywood Plant; J. H. Allison 
& Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Albany 
Packing Co., Inc., West Albany, N. Y. 

Armour and Company, West Fargo, 
N. D.; Armour and Company, Huron, 
S. D.; Armour and Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Brennan Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Burns & Co., Ltd., Prince 
Albert, Canada; Burns & Co., Ltd., 
Regina, Canada; Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons, Mason City, Ia.; Dold Packing 
Co., Omaha, Nebr.; Jacob Dold Packing 
Co., Wichita, Kans.; Dunlevy-Franklin 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. A. Durr Pack- 
ing Co., Utica, N. Y.; Eckert Packing 
Co., Henderson, Ky.; Emmart Packing 
Co., Louisville, Ky.; Field Packing Co., 
Bowling Green, Ky.; Field Packing Co., 
Owensboro, Ky.; :. Adolf Gobel, Inc., Bos- 
ton, Mass.: Adolf Gobel, Inc., Cc. Leh- 
mann Packing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Edward Hahn, Johnstown, Pa.; Home 
Packing & Ice Co., Terre Haute, Ind.; 
The Hull & Dillon Packing Co., Pitts- 
burg, Kans.; Harry Manaster & Bro., 
Chicago, Ill.; Harry Manaster & Bro., 
M. D. Singer & Co., Chicago, Ill.; Harry 
Manaster & Bro., United Packers, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; John Morrell & Co., Sioux Falls, 
S. E. W. Penley, Auburn, Me.; 
Sachenber Packing Co., Rochester, N. Y.; 
Seltzer Packing Co., Pottsville, Pa.; 
Stahl-Meyer, Inc., F. A. Ferris & Co., 
New York, N. Y.; Stahl-Meyer, Inc., 
Louis Meyer Division, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Stahl-Meyer, Inc., Otto Stahi Division, 
New York, N. Y.; Swift & Company, 
Denver, Colo. Swift & Company, Kan- 
sas City, K ans.; ; Union Meat Co., San 
Antonio, Tex.; United States Cold "Stor- 
age & Ice Co., Chicago, Ill.; Wilming- 
ton Provision Co., Wilmington, Del.; 
Wilson & Co., Inc., of Minnesota, Albert 
Lea, Minn. 

Average accident frequency rate for 
all plants reporting for March, 1933, 
was 17. Average accident frequency 
rate for March, 1932, was 20. At the 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Fire and Accident Prevention of the 
Institute, a special certificate was pre- 
sented to each plant which operated 
— any lost-time accident during 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


Bigger Meat Orders 


The Time Has Arrived for Packer 
Salesmen to Work for Them 


There is no easier way for the 
retail meat dealer to lose good will 
and customers that to attempt to 
operate on the smallest possible 
stock, and to be continually short 
on the various meat cuts and man- 
ufactured products. 

“We’re just out of that, but 
we'll have some in soon,” is slight 
consolation for the housewife who 
has made her dinner plans, and 
who must change them or con- 
tinue her shopping in some store 
where the cut she wants is in 
stock. 

Hand -to-mouth buying, one 
packer salesman thinks, has gone 
too far. And right now, he says, 
is the time for packer salesmen to 
do something about it. He 
writes: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


The retail meat business could be 
better—in fact, it would be better—if it 
were not for the eternal answer to one- 
fourth or one-third of all retail custom- 
ers, “We’re just out of that, but we’ll 
have some in soon.” 


Reforming a Bad Habit. 


Stock in the retail stores in my ter- 
ritory never have been so low. For the 
past year dealers have been buying less 
than they can sell. They have become 
so thoroughly sold on the idea that they 
must buy with extreme caution, and 
turn their money over as fast as pos- 
sible, that they have not only lost much 
consumer confidence but they are losing 
more business than they seem to appre- 
ciate, 


This trade is going to stores that are 
well stocked, in which the housewife 
can find what she wants, and where she 
is not compelled to accept something 
else or walk out empty-handed. 


Other packer salesmen with whom I 
have talked report the same situation in 
their territories. While they believe 
the hand-to-mouth buying bugaboo has 
gone too far, they appear to have ac- 
cepted the theory that there is nothing 
to do about the situation but accept it. 


Stop Fooling Yourself. 


All of us, it seems, have indulged in 
a lot self-kidding to the effect that after 
all we must not overload our customers 
—that we must help them keep their 
inventories down to the lowest point. 


When meat prices were dropping 





rapidly there may have been some jus- 
tification for “pint-size” buying on the 
part of retailers. But now that prices 
are very low, with no way for them to 
go but up, there is little or no justifica- 
tion for the retailer to penalize himself 
by buying less than he can sell. 

And there is no sense in the packer 
salesman continuing to be a party to 
this situation. Small orders are expen- 
sive to the retailer, and they place a 
burden of expense on the meat plant 
that the packer salesman needs to do 
his bst to remove. 


Trade Drift to Well-Stocked Stores. 


We need to tell our customers, I be- 
lieve, that limited stocks lead to loss of 
business. Meat is bought for imme- 
diate consumption. The housewife does 
not come into the store until she needs 
something. The retailer cannot per- 
suade her to wait for the goods to be 
ordered. Either she will have to take 
something else, or as frequently hap- 
pens, she goes to that store that is ade- 
quately stocked and where she can get 
what she wants. 

And in every community it is plainly 
evident that the drift of the more de- 
sirable trade is toward those stores that 
maintain sufficient stocks. The more 
desirable the trade is, the more likely 
it is to go where there is adequate meat 
assortments. And once at these stores 
it is very likely to stay there. 

What methods the packer salesman 
can use to induce his customers to put 
in stocks that will not only be sufficient 
to meet day-to-day trade, but that will 
encourage customers to enter the store 
and buy, is somewhat of a problem. 


Build Up the Sales List. 


Personally I have considerable suc- 
cess in encouraging my customers to 
increase assortments, particularly of 
sausage and “ready-to-serve” products. 
Some stores that buy from me are now 
selling several times the quantity of 
sausage they formerly sold. They de- 
veloped this business simply by having 
on hand a sufficient quantity and as- 
sortment to make an attractive display. 


Another of my customers has built 


volume by stating in his advertising - 


that his stocks of all meat cuts, sau- 
sage, etc., are always sufficient to meet 
all requirements—that anyone can find 
there what he wants. 

Another customer was won over to 
the idea of maintaining adequate stocks 
by keeping a record of the number of 
housewives who asked for cuts and 
product which he was not carrying or 
which he had run out of. 

Trade is being hampered in all lines, 
and consumer buying is being further 
discouraged because of inadequate 
stocks. Every packer salesman who 
persuades a dealer to “sweeten” his 
stock sufficiently to meet the daily re- 
quirements of his trade will do a big 
share in bringing business back to nor- 
mal. 

Yours truly, 
PACKER SALESMAN. 
fe 
GETTING THE PRICE. 


A packer salesman who has a reputa- 
tion for doing a good selling job was 
asked recently how he was able to get 
better than average prices in these days 
when price competition is so keen. 

“There are several ways to meet this 
situation,” he said. “One is to convince 
the retailer that the packer, better than 
anyone else, knows what his products 
cost and are worth. And like every- 
one else he must have a profit to stay 
in business. They have no desire to 
lose money by selling product for less 
than it is worth. 


“A clothing store may sell several 
grades of suits ranging in price from 
$20 to $100. The clerk never tells the 
customer that the $20 suit is as good 
as the one priced at $100. He may 
claim good value in each case, but he 
knows the customer would not be fooled 
by comparing the cheaper grade with 
the more expensive. 

“There are many grades of fresh and 
processed meats. The packer asks a 
price based on the worth of the ‘prod- 
uct. Some salesmen may claim the 
cheaper meats are as good as the more 
expensive, but the wise retailer knows 
they are not. 

“Cheap product seldom is satisfactory 
as a sales and good will builder. The 
clever retailer knows that his success 
must be based on pleased customers, 
and he thinks twice before he offers 
them product he is not sure will satisfy 
them in every respect.” 


Do your sales managers and sales- 
men read this page? 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Market Active—New Highs Established 
—Hogs Firm—Cash Trade Good— 
Hog Run Liberal—Outside Strength 
Factor—Inflation Developments Still 
Having Effect. 


Operations in hog products were on 
a larger scale the past week, particu- 
larly in lard futures, and the market 
scored an advance of.about %c per 
pound during the week. From the low 
point in April, prices are up 125 to 142 
points, all months making new season’s 
highs. 

From the low point of the season to 
the highs of the past week, the market 
showed a gain of 168 to 183 points. The 
upturn was but little short of an ad- 
vance of 50 per cent from the season’s 
lows. However, it is generally con- 
ceded that during -the downturn lard 
had been driven too low. Commission 
house speculative buying, at times, took 
the market away from the trade. Shorts 
were forced to cover, and some lifting 
of hedges, presumably against cash 
trade, aided the upturn. 

Hog Receipts Up. 

Packing house interests were on the 
selling side on bulges. The market suf- 
fered natural reactions at times, due to 
technically overbought pit conditions, 
but appeared to come back readily when 
fresh buying power made its appear- 
ance. 

A better hog market, advancing ten- 
dency in outside commodities, contin- 
ued inflationary gossip from Washing- 
ton, and expectations that ultimately 
the Administration inflation bill would 
be passed with little change from its 
original form, were the constructive 
factors. Bulk of selling was realizing 
on the swells. Some of the absorption 
was based on a continuation of the be- 
lief that hog products were too low 
compared with cost of feedstuffs. 

As a result, strength in the grain 
markets cut no little figure. However, 
during the week cash trade in lard was 
reported satisfactory. Meat trade was 
reported fair to good from day to day, 
and on the whole appeared somewhat 
better than heretofore. 

Receipts of hogs at western packing 
points last week were 430,900 head, 
compared with 392,474 the previous 
week and 458,300 the same week last 
year. Average weight of hogs reecived 
at Chicago last week was 249 lIbs., or 2 
Ibs. less than previous week, but com- 
pared with 238 lbs. a year ago, and 238 
bs. two years ago. 


Lard Exports Fair. 

Average price of hogs at Chicago 
last week was 3.70c, the same as the 
previous week, and 10c below last year. 
Average price this week, however, ad- 
vanced to 3.95c, or 20c better than last 
week, and compared with 3.70c a year 
ago and 7.05c two years ago. Top hogs 
at Chicago this week bulged to 4.15c 
reacting later to 4.05c. 


With spring farm work delayed in 
the West, making for an unsatisfactory 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


start with the new corn crop in some 
sections, a belief prevailed that should 
a spell of good weather set in mar- 
ketings of hogs would drop off for a 
time. Developments in this direction 
are watched closely, particularly the 
raisers’ attitude, as the trade is In- 
formed that there are no shortages of 
hog supplies back in the interior. 


However, stocks of hog products are 
comparatively moderate, making for a 
satisfactory statistical position. But 
after all, commodity values today are 
very little dependent upon routine trade 
factors, the unusual currency situation 
and political efforts to raise commodity 
values having superseded all other con- 
siderations for the time being. 


Official exports of lard for the week 
ended April 15, 1933, were 5,193,000 
Ibs., against 6,255,000 Ibs. last year. 
Exports from January 1 to April 15, 
1933, have totaled 184,152,000 lIbs., or 
practically the same as last year when 
they were 184,195,000 Ibs. During the 


week the United Kingdom took 3,389,- 
000 lbs.; Germany, 457,000 lbs.; the 
Netherlands, 211,000 lbs.; other Euro- 
pean countries, 381,000 lIbs.; Cuba, 
88,000 Ibs.; other countries, 717,000 lbs. 

Exports of hams and shoulders, in- 
cluding Wiltshires, for the week were 
802,000 lbs., against 755,000 Ibs. last 
year; bacon, including Cumberlands, 
745,000 lbs., against 314,000 lbs.; pickled 
pork, 101,000 Ibs., against 10,000 Ibs. 
last year. 

PORK—Market was fairly active and 
firm at New York. Mess was quoted 
at $17.75 per barrel; family, $16.50 per 
barrel; fat backs, $12.25@13.50 per 
barrel. 

LARD—Demand was fairly good, and 
the market was firm. Prime western at 
New York was quoted at 5.80@5.90c; 
middle western 5.70@5.80c; New York 
City tierces, 54%4c; tubs, 5%c; refinea 
continent, 6%c; South America, 6%c; 
Brazil kegs, 74%c. Compound advanced 
to 6%c car lots New York and to 7c 








Light Hogs Cut 


Considerable improvement in hog 
cut-out values are shown this week, 
light averages showing a profit of about 
86c per hog, and heavier averages only 
small losses. Both hogs and product 
are higher, but product prices have ap- 
preciated relatively faster than hog 
prices, resulting in a wider spread be- 
tween hog costs and product prices. 


Demand for practically all fresh and 
cured meats has shown inprovement. 
Buyers in considerable numbers have 
been in the market for green regular 
hams, preference being shown for 10/ 
16 lb. average. There was a good in- 
quiry and a fairly good carlot move- 
ment of S. P. regular hams. Market 
has been quiet but steady on S. P. boil- 
ing hams and green skinned hams. 
Higher prices being asked for picnics 
curtailed trading somewhat. 

Frozen green seedless bellies have 
been offered only sparingly, packers 
holding for higher prices. Cured bellies 
are firm at the higher price levels, and 
D. S. bellies have been firm, with offer- 
ings moderate. Trade on these latter 


Regular HaMS .......cccccccccccccccvcccccccecss 
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Out at a Profit 


cuts was heavy during the early part 
of the week, and the market now ap- 
pears to be fairly well sold up. Trad- 
ing in loins, Boston butts and other 
fresh cuts has improved considerably 
as compared with last week. Prices of 
loins are up about Ic. 


Hog receipts at the 12 principal mar- 
kets for the first four days of this week 
totaled 375,100 head, compared with 
328,300 head during the same period 
last week. Average price at Chicago 
on Thursday was $3.90 and top price 
$4.05, compared with an average price 
of = and a top price of $3.95 a week 
earlier. 


Hog quality generally has been good, 
but few strictly choice hogs have been 
arriving on the local market. Heavy 
weights continue to be shipped in more 
than average quantities. Supplies of 
new-crop hogs are increasing. 

The following test is worked out on 
the basis of live hog costs and green 
product prices at Chicago during the 
first four days of the current week as 
shown in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE, representative 
costs and credits being used. 


160 to 180 180 to 200 220t0 250 250 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
$1.21 $1.18 $1.17 $1.15 

-29 -27 +25 -23 
+25 +25 25 -25 
-79 71 -63 55 
-89 -83 -50 -16 

- eee 14 19 
-10 10 -10 -10 
-62 -70 62 -58 
-07 -07 -06 -06 
05 -04 04 04 
$4.39 $4.28 $4.11 $4.01 


Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above cutting values and deducting from _ these 
totals the cost of well finished live hogs of the weights shown, plus all expenses, the following 


results are secured: 


“02 $ 5 $ 119 
"= "85 ‘52 
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smaller lots. At Chicago, regular lard 
in round lots was quoted at 5c under 
May; loose lard, 624%c under May; leaf 
lard, 60c under May. 

BEEF—Market was firmer with a 
fairly good demand at New York. Mess 
was nominal; packet, nominal; family, 
$11.50@12.50 per barrel. 








See page 30 for later markets. 








WORLD HOG AND PORK OUTLOOK. 


Hog prices in the United States dur- 
ing March reached the highest level 
since last September, but prices in 
Europe were steady to lower. Both 
domestic and foreign prices of pork and 
lard averaged higher in March than in 
the preceding month. Inspected slaugh- 
ter in the United States during the 
month was only slightly smaller than in 
February. 


The German hog census as of March 
1, 1933, indicated only a small reduc- 
tion in hog numbers as compared with 
a year earlier, says the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Hog market- 
ings in Germany during the remainder 
of 1933 are expected to be only slightly 
smaller than last year. 

Largely as a result of the British 
restrictions on bacon imports, measures 
have been adopted in Denmark author- 
izing government control of hog pro- 
duction. Hog slaughter in Denmark 
during recent months has been much 
smaller than a year earlier, but the re- 
duction has not been sufficient to offset 
the reduction in Danish exports of 
bacon to the United Kingdom as pro- 
vided for in the quota agreements. 

The British quotas on imports of 
bacon and hams are being continued 
with certain changes. Imports of bacon 
into the United Kingdom during Febru- 
ary were about 30 per cent less than a 
year earlier. During the four months 
beginning November 23, 1932, when the 
quota agreement became effective, ac- 
tual imports of cured pork have been 
slightly smaller than the total quota 
allotment. 

United States exports of both pork 
and lard declined during February. 
Lard exports, while smaller than the 
unusually large movement in January, 
were the second largest for any month 
since February, 1932. Shipments of 
pork from the principal ports during 
March were somewhat larger than in 
February, but shipments of lard were 
considerably smaller. 


——~e—_—_— 
MARCH MEAT CONSUMPTION. 


Federally-inspected meats apparently 
available for consumption during 
March, 1933, with comparisons, as re- 


ported by the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics: 


Consumption Per capita 
Ibs. Ibs. 
BEEF AND VEAL. 

DR, TD co ciccvsccusd 373,689,000 2.98 
BE, TOU ce cdocewcved 372,060,000 2.98 
PORK. 
| ae... Beer 561,419,000 4.48 
SE SED éweventtesed 585,935,000 4.70 
LAMB AND MUTTON. 

SE, SE cscussccvene 57,808,000 46 
, SU setccccaccas 6,574,000 45 
LARD. 

Mage, IGBB .....ccccses 75,792,000 -60 
PSOE x cucevvioves 73,611,000 -59 
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GERMAN HOG CENSUS. 


The hog census taken in Germany 
at the beginning of March, 1933, showed 
the number of hogs in the country to 
be 2 per cent less than on the same 
date last year. A total of 20,630,000 
head of hogs were counted this year, 
compared with 20,630,000 a year ago, 
according to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


The census of September 1, 1932, in- 
dicated the probability of the material 
decline, and the fact that this did not 
take place is attributed to the plenti- 
ful supply of feed available, the low 
price of meat, and the hopes entertained 
by hog raisers during the fall and win- 
ter months that measures contemplated 
by the German government for their 
relief would bring about an improve- 
ment in the situation, all of which 
tended to withhold stock from the mar- 


kets. 
— Se 
DANES TO LIMIT HOG RAISING. 


Indications are that hog production 
control measures will become effective 
in Denmark on May 1, 1933, according 
to the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. No detailed plan has been 
announced as yet, but it is known that 
certain suggestions have been receiving 
serious consideration. It is ag Sy 
for instance, that each farmer be al- 
lowed to market a minimum of 5 hogs. 
Deliveries above that number might be 
regulated along the following lines: 1.— 
According to the ground taxes paid by 
the farmer; 2.—According to the 
amount of skim milk the hog producer 
receives back from the creameries and 
cheese factories; 3.—According to mar- 
ketings in the immediate past. In no 
case, however, would a producer be al- 
lowed to market more hogs than he did 
in the past year. 


LARD TO EUROPE VIA LAKES. 


Forty carloads of lard produced in 
Chicago meat packing plants were in- 
cluded in the first regular lake service 
conecting Chicago with Montreal, 
Canada, and world ocean ports, when 
the steamer Willowbay sailed from Chi- 
cago recently for European ports. The 
trip marked the beginning of Peas = 
freight service on the lakes an bern | 
service between Chicago and Montreal. 
The lard was billed to purchasers in 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Havre,. Antwerp 
and Hamburg. This was said to be 
the largest lard shipment ever made 
from Chicago by boat. 

~ fe — - 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Principal meat imports at New York 
for the week ended April 22, 1933: 


Point of 

origin. Commodity. 
Argentine—Canned meats ............ 
Brazil—Canned corned beef .......... 
SY cvtnenacescuceersneee 
Canada—Calf livers .. ieee 
Canada—Bacon ....... 
Canada—Pork cuts .. 





pT Oe ee 
England—Meat paste .............++- 
PP . cudcccetvoavescosedene 
Germany—Sausage .... Sena 
Germany—Bacon b 
Dn, cnaccseuvudaneehtteeseeke . 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef ........ 207,018 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Beef extract 1,232 
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PLAN FOR TRADE RECIPROCITY. 


Foreign outlets can be opened for 
livestock and meat products with no 
harm to domestic industry by means 
of reciprocal trade agreements, said 
Charles A. Ewing, president of the Na- 
tional Live Stock Marketing Associa- 
tion, to members of the National For- 
eign Trade Council at their recent 20th 
annual convention in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“To my mind there are two things 
which could be done that would sta- 
bilize livestock prices in this country 
at reasonably profitable levels,” he said, 
“and these things are both simple in 
their operation and would render un- 


necessary putting into effect any of the 
provisions included in the Farm Bill. 


“No crop makes so many pounds of 
pork and beef as corn, 80 per cent of 
which is consumed by livestock. We 
are recently finding out that grain alco- 
hol made from corn makes a desirable 
blend with motor fuel. A 10 per cent 
blend, or perhaps even a 5 per cent 
blend, would make a market for several 
hundred million bushels of corn. If 
the livestock output were relieved of 
the pounds of beef and pork contained 
in 100 million bushels of corn, there 
would be very little surplus left to deal 
with. There is much to command the 
encouragement of-a program for mak- 
ing alcohol out of our surplus farm 
crops for use in motor fuel. 


“Foreign outlets can be opened for 
livestock products with no harm to do- 
mestic industry by means of reciprocal 
trade agreements, if the government 
will issue a certificate to the exporter 
of livestock products for 45 per cent of 
the value of these exports, this cer- 
tificate to be acceptable at ports of 
entry in the payment of duties on prod- 
ucts received in exchange for the ex- 
ported live stock products. This would 
simply make effective a parity of pro- 
tection on the 10 per cent or less of 
our output going abroad, which the 
Government has been giving on 90 per 
cent of our industrial output consumed 
at home. 


“Such a plan encourages and revives 
trade relations with foreign countries 
because it is predicated on an exch 
of commodities. It differs from the old 
debenture plan in that it does not offend 
our foreign neighbors by dumping our 
products on their market. If paws 
directed to imports not in conflict wit! 
industries here at home, or to imports 
now coming in it need interfere little, 
if any, with the manufacturers of this 
country. 


“To accomplish this to best advantage 
moderate duties should be levied on 
some of the 60 per cent of our imports 
now admitted duty free.” 


fe 


GERMAN HOG MARKETINGS. 


Receipts of hogs at the 36 most im- 
portant German markets during March, 
1938, were 406,000 head, or 15 per cent 
less than during January of this year, 
according to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Receipts during March were 
also 21 per cent less than the 514,000 
head marketed at these points during 
February, 1933. 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—The situation in tallow in 
the East the past week developed con- 
siderable strength, along with other 
commodities, and aided by better con- 
sumer demand. Extra f.o.b. New York 
climbed to 3%c sales, and while vol- 
ume was not disclosed, indications were 
that considerable business had passed. 
Some estimated sales as high as 100 
tanks. Advancing commodities prices 
made for stronger ideas on the part of 
producers and eens to have forced 
consumers into the market for supplies. 
Even on the upturn offerings were very 
moderate. 

On Wednesday, conflicting reports 
were current in the market. Some 
claimed one or two tanks sold at 34%c 
f.o.b. Others reported business at 3%c 
f.o.b. It was said, however, that larger 
soapers were not interested above 3%c 
f.0.b. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
8c; extra f.o.b., 34%4c; edible, 442c nom- 
inal. 

At Chicago, the tallow situation rules 
frm. Trading was restricted due to 
scarcity of large offerings for prompt 
or later delivery. At Chicago, edible 
was quoted at 3%c; fancy, 3%c; prime 
packer, 344c; No. 1, 8c; No. 2, 2%c. 

At the London auction this week, 837 
casks were offered and 574 sold at prices 
6d@1s 6d lower than the previous sales. 
Mutton was quoted at 23s@24s 6d; beef, 
19s 6d@21s 6d; mixed, 17s 6d@19s 6d. 
At Liverpool, Argentine beef tallow, 
April, was up 3d at 20s 6d. Australian 
good mixed at Liverpool was up 6d to 
18s 9d. 

STEARINE—Demand showed some 
improvement, and the market was firm- 
er with other commodities. Last sales 
of oleo at New York were at 4%c, with 
sellers asking 5c. At Chicago, market 
was firmer, with oleo quoted at 4%c. 

OLEO OIL—Demand was moderate 
at New York, but offerings were more 
firmly held. Extra was quoted at 5% 
@6%c; prime, 4% @5%c; lower grades, 
4%@5%c. At Chicago, market was 
moderately active and very steady, with 
extra quoted at 6c. 








See page 30 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Demand was reported a 
little better at New York, but prices 
showed little change. The tone was 
firm. Prime was quoted 8%c; extra 
winter, 7%4c; extra, 7c; extra No. 1, 
6%c; No. 1, 6%c; No. 2, 6%e. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—Consumers were 
showing more interest, and the market 
ruled steady to firm. Pure at New 
York quoted at 10c; extra, 7c; No. 1, 
6%c; cold test, 18c. 


GREASES—Decided strength devel- 
oped in the grease markets at New 
York the past week, influenced by a 
fairly good consumer demand, strength 
m tallow and other soapers’ materials, 
and a firming in producers’ ideas. The 
inflationary attitude in commodities 
8enerally undoubtedly was a strength- 
ening factor. Prices advanced under a 
air turnover, to new highs for the up- 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


ward movement, with last business in 
yellow and house at New York at 2%c. 
The strength served to slow up interest 
on the part of the larger soapers, but 
there was no volume of greases on the 
market. 


At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 2%c; A white, 3%4c; B white, 
3c; choice white for export, 44c¢ nom- 
inal. 

At Chicago, operations in greases 
were greatly restricted by scarcity of 
nearby and later deliver offerings. The 
tone of the market, however, was 
strong. At Chicago, brown was quoted 
at 2%c; yellow, 2%c; B white, 3c; A 
white, 3%c; choice white, all hog, 344c. 


ees 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Apr. 26, 1933. 


Nitrate of soda producers advanced 
their prices $1.00 per ton this week for 
all deliveries. This was due to the in- 
creased demand for nitrate of soda from 
the South. 


Sellers of tankage and blood at New 
York raised their views this week and 
sales are reported at advancing prices. 
Western buyers were reported in this 
market. 


Almost all fertilizer materials are 
firmer in price and while the demand is 
only fair, producers are marking the 
prices up in line with other commodi- 


ties. 
fe 
SOUTHWEST CATTLE SUPPLIES. 


Movement of cattle from the South- 
west this spring is expected to be about 
equal to the light movement of last 
spring, according to the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. About the 
same number of cattle and calves are 
expected to be moved from Texas as 
last spring, with a small decrease from 
New Mexico and Arizona. Last year 
705,000 cattle and calves moved to mar- 
kets and pastures from these three 
states compared with 673,000 in 1931, 
817,000 in 1930 and 852,000 in 1929. 
The five-year average movement was 
873,000 head. In the spring of 1925, 
1,094,000 head moved out. Texas and 
Arizona are reported to have a few 
more cattle on feed than a year ago. 
Texas range feed prospects are good, 
New Mexico ranges are only fair, and 
Arizona ranges are fair to good. Finan- 
cial conditions are not expected to force 
liquidation or result in heavy shipment 
this spring. 

a 
INEDIBLE OIL IMPORTS. 


_ Quantities and values of inedible oils 
imported into the United States during 
March, 1933, were as follows, according 
to the U. S. Department of Commerce: 
Whale oil, 20,833 gallons, value, $6,689; 
cod oil, 227,204 gallons, value, $41,720; 
cod liver oil, 310,337 gallons, value, 
$133,570; other fish oils, 7,528 gallons, 
value, $3,663; tankage, 1,458 tons, value, 
$24,333; wool grease, 366,072 Ibs., value, 
$7,785; stearic acid, 449,964 Ibs., value, 
$21,284. 


By-Products Markets 


Blood. 
Chicago, April 27, 1933. 
Producers holding firmly for $2.25. 
Sales reported at $2.00. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground................. $2.00@2.25 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Market strong. Offerings limited. 
Unit Ammonia. 


Unground, 10 to 12% ammonia.. @2.75 & 10¢ 
Unground, 8 to 10% ammonia... 2.75@3.00 & 10c 
TAGRIG BEIGE ccccccecccccecccescs @1.25 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 


Market up 5c. Offerings continue 
limited. 


Hard pressed and exp. unground per 
an" Se. ‘ike wemmeiiaehe rece ng -$ .60@ .65 
. Pork, ac. ase quality, 
A getcteccp tle sd athlon @25.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality, 
WR cc rccecscecccccoveseesscocsosoees @19.00 
Packinghouse Feeds. 
Demand continues good. Prices 
stronger. 
Per ton. 
Digester tankage meat meal........ @35.00 
Meat and bone scraps 50%.......... @35.00 
Steam bone meal, special feeding per 
EOP CLL LIT TIO OS, @32.50 
Raw bone meal for feeding.......... @32.50 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Sales continue fairly good. Market 
up about 30c. 
ay grd. oe, pg en 
Sem ee weed, iow _—" 


@$1.50 & 10c 
1.50 & 10¢ 
Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Trading continues very light. Prices 
largely nominal. 


Per ton. 
PEE ni teevsceeusbesexenuecceed $10.00@12.00 
cabNGnseheeeeacsbesenete 12.00@15.00n 
Sinews, seats ctecdessonceseeneseee try 00 
BEE FRED eccccccoccccccecsescoeses 16.00@17.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... @18. 
Hide trimmings (new style)......... 4.00@ 6.00 
Hide trimmings (old style).......... 6.00@ 8.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per Ib... @2%cn 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 
Market showing a little better tone. 
Prices unchanged. 
Steam! Snground 3 8622222222222 97:00@18-00 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Offerings of packer bones limited. 
Prices largely nominal. 


é Per ton. * 
Horns, according to grade........... $30.00@150.00 
EE, ME, SENS c.ccncveccceteesenes 65.00@110.00 
ME 6646504 ab0cesesesceks @ 11.00 
SE POE v.00:94's 40:00 0000600080408 @12.00n 


(Note—Foregoing ces are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 


Market continues dull. Prices largely 
nominal. 





Summer coil and field dried............. @ %e 
WEE CONE Gite, 2c ccosccccsesccccccces @ 1c 
Processed, black winter, per Ib........ 8%@ 4c 
] » grey, winter, per Ib......... 24%@ 2%c 
Cattle, switches, each*................ 1 @i1%e 


*According to count. 
—@—_ 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City 
Apr. 1, 1938, to Apr. 26, 1933, totaled 
14,621,118 Ibs.; tallow, 242,800 Ibs.; 
a, 76,000 Ibs.; stearine, 228,400 

s. 
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STATE MARGARINE LEGISLATION. 


Only four states — Colorado, Kansas, 
Minnesota and Oregon — had enacted 
new margarine laws up to April 15 of 
this year. 


The Colorado law imposes a tax of 
10c Ib. on oleomargarine, but exempts 
from tax product made of domestic fats 
and oils. Kansas passed a similar law. 
The Minnesota law imposes a tax of 
10c Ib. on margarine, but exempts from 
tax product made from domestic fats 
and oils, 65 per cent of which must be 
animal fats and oils. The Oregon law 
taxes all margarine 4c lb. 


Up to April 15 of this year there had 
been bills introduced in the legislature 
of 19 states — Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah and Washington — taxing all mar- 
garine. The tax proposed in each case 
varied from 1c to 10c lb. In numerous 
instances license fees for manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers and retailers were pro- 
posed. 


The idea seems to be growing that 
margarine made from domestic fats and 
oils, or containing a large percentage 
of these materials, should be tax ex- 
empt. Bills to this effect, and in most 
cases proposing a tax on margarine 
made from imported fats and oils, were 
introduced in legislatures of Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Missouri, Ok- 
lahoma, Texas, West Virginia, Colorado, 
Kansas and Minnesota. The bills in- 
troduced in the legislatures of the last- 
named four states would require the 
use of more or less animal fats and 
oils in the manufacture of margarine. 


A bill taxing margarine containing 
vegetable oil was introduced in the Iowa 
legislature, and bills to prohibit the 
manufacture and sale of margarine in 
the legislatures of Minnesota and Mis- 
souri. 


Use of margarine or butter substi- 
tutes in state institutions in Kansas 
would have been prohibited had Senate 
Bill 592 been enacted into law. Bills 

roposing various kinds of margarine 
egislation, other than a tax, were in- 
troduced in the legislatures of Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, 
North Dakota, Tennessee, Utah and 
Washington. 


No further margarine legislation will 
be enacted this year in Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, 
North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Utah, Vermont, Washington and West 
Virginia, the legislatures of these states 
having adjourned. 


The following bills have been killed 
or otherwise disposed of in legislatures 
still in session, including: Illinois, 
Senate, 548; Iowa, House 457; Minne- 
sota, Senate 65, Senate 648, Senate 413 
and House 459; Missouri, House, 273; 
North Carolina, House 928, House 1118; 
Oklahoma, Senate 325; Tennessee, 
House 769 and House 846. 


Margarine bills are still pending in 
the legislatures of California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Tennessee and 
Texas. 
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MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Apr. 26, 1933. 

Cottonseed meal market was quiet 
today, with prices slightly lower. Mar- 
ket was down on an average of about 
25c a ton. There was no aggressive 
selling, and buyers appeared to be will- 
ing to take up contracts whenever any 
concession was made in price. The hesi- 
tation in the advance at this level ap- 
pears to be normal, with the trade at 
large adapting itself to the new basis 
of prices. Market closed quiet. 

Cotton seed market was also quiet, 
with bid prices being reduced 25@50c 
per ton. The market was inactive, and 
trading was light. 


= he 
OIL FREIGHT RATES LOWERED. 


The New York public service com- 
mission has approved lower freight 
rates on the following oils shipped 
on the Long Island railroad: cocoanut, 
cottonseed, corn, palm, palm kernel, 
peanut, soya bean; also sunflower seed, 
carload or tank car quantities. The 
rate from Long Island City to Corona 
is 94%c per ewt.; from Blissville Docks 
to Corona, 94c per cwt., and from Bay 
Ridge to Corona and Long Island City, 
11%c per cwt. The new rates are effec- 
tive May 8, 1933. 

a Xo 


COTTON MEAL AS FERTILIZER. 


Cottonseed meal accounted for about 
one-fifth of the fertilizer used in the 
United States for the 1931-32 season, 
or 506,765 short tons, compared with 
259,548 tons in the preceding season, 
according to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. This cottonseed meal was 
used by farmers and fertilizer manu- 
facturers, although the amount used by 
manufacturers has been decreasing. 

ee 


MARCH MARGARINE EXPORTS. 


Exports of oleomargarine from the 
United States during March, 1933, 
totaled 29,520 Ibs., according to the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, compared 


with 95,320 lbs. during the same month 
last year. Exports for the first three 
months of 1933 have been 78,984 lbs., 
compared with 181,556 lbs.. during the 
same period of 1932. 

a 


KY. MARGARINE TAX ENJOINED. 

The federal court at Louisville, Ky., 
has enjoined collection of a 10c per lb. 
state tax on oleomargarine. Provision 
for the tax was made in an act passed 
by the Kentucky legislature in 1982. 
The bill was enacted for the ostensible 
benefit of the dairying industry of the 
state. 

+ fe 
COCOANUT OIL IMPORTS. 


Imports of cocoanut oil into the 


United States during March, 1933, 
totaled 29,651,497 lbs., valued at $849,- 
259, according to the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. Copra imports during the 
same month were 29,703,498 lbs., valued 
at $493,132. 
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COTTON OIL TRADING. 
COTTONSEED OIL—Consumer de- 
mand was fair, and the market strong, 
as store stocks at New York continued 
moderate. Upturn in futures was help. 
ful. Southeast and Valley crude were 
3%c bid; Texas, 3%c bid, new highs 
for the move. 
Market transactions at New York: 
Friday, April 21, 1933. 
Range— —Closing— 


Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked, 
MGR EAAF Sine Soba Bean 425 a Bid 
ME Ssa¥ «6k>_ eves Same 425 a Bid 
ED eared! sar aoctnlawe come 430 a 445 
EE nice scare eee, al 435 a 450 
July 11 465 458 455 a 4658 
TS 0 v.60 cede Sear ees 460 a 475 
Sept 8 41 471 @ia ce 
er 9 485 485 473 a 482 
NOW... 4 490 486 478 a 488 


Sales, including switches, 32 ¢ 


‘on- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 105 under 
May bid. 
Saturday, April 22, 1933. 

ens scutes ee cmeaue 425 a Bid 
PE teas bee cock aes 425 a Bid 
NS ia ois4:  caidua, csae crue anes 430 a 445 
MEE ecciycc “ateSat eek Sure 435 a 450 
Re or enn 455 a 465 
SE ase. 6 wiele nacee aitieed 460 a 475 
Sept 1 467 467 475 a 480 
See eae 478 a 490 
ee ae 488 a 491 


Sales, including switches, 1 contract, 
Southeast crude, 105 under May bid. 


Monday, April 24, 1933. 


MM Sosn. seks: 450s. weet 450 a Bid 
BN aint. A: sinigs eeenneaaae 450 a Bid 
May 7 458 450 455 a 458 
SNE a «ty ‘ecocee- deta Leaked 455 a 470 
July 1 470 470 470a 478 
BEES) askiw's) “een, “Octane So 475 a 490 
Sept. 17 493 485 490 a 494 
Sar 495 495 492 a 498 
Nov. .... 10 497 495 495 a 500 


Sales, including switches, 43 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 105 under May 


bid 
Tuesday, April 25, 1933. 

NS ee ee 440 a Bid 
aren ae ee 440 a Bid 
May 9 452 449 445 a 4655 
NEY. 6 sigan cabveuces. Sette 450 a 465 
Eo cas seaie. acne Gane 468 a 475 
BEE cae seem wiainar out 472 a 486 
Sept. 8 489 486 486 a 49 
re ees 488 a 49% 
MEG. cece soar s@ce.emie 492 a 499 

Sales, including switches, 17 con 


tracts. Southeast crude, 95 under May 


bid. 

Wednesday, April 26, 1933. 
ee 450 a Bid 
(ere ee & som 
MET ec.es aeee eames 450 a 460 
OT 455 a 470 
ee 471 a 472 
RE. in'e'o-d 6:e gta sieecr ae 474 a 485 
Sept. 13 490 488 487 a 489 
ae 17 492 492 489 a 494 
a 3 497 497 494 a 4% 


Sales, including switches, 36 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 100 under May 


bid. 
Thursday, April 27, 1933. 
BO Lone ‘saws lake 450 a... 
OOP Sse sain 454 458 453 a 4683 
eee 475 470 471 a 478 
Sea 492 490 488 a 4% 
i ixcaxe,' wd ac Sane 490 a 4% 


— 


See page 30 for later markets. 
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bid. 


Seen ewe & 
_~ 
= 
oo 


43 con- 
nder May 


10 a Bid 
10 a Bid 
45 a 455 
50 a 465 
68 a 475 
72 a 486 
86 a 490 
88 a 496 
92 a 499 


17 con- 
inder May 
933. 

150 a Bid 
oo & oe 
150 a 460 
155 a 470 
A71 a 472 
474 a 485 
487 a 489 
489 a 494 
494 a 498 
, 386 con 
under May 


L933. 


450 @ ues 
453 a 468 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Fair— Market Firm — Crude 
Strong—Cash Trade Routine—Out- 
side Strength Helpful — Weather 
South Unfavorable—Inflation Still 
Cutting Some Figure. 

Operations in cotton oil were on a 
fair scale, the market ruled firm the 
past week, and prices moved irregular- 
ly higher. All positions made new 
highs for the present move, and all 
months established new highs for the 
season, except May. The nearby de- 
livery was up 88 points from the sea- 
son’s low, while later months showed 
gains of %@1c lb. from the inside fig- 
ures of the season. 


Commission house trade was mixed. 
Local factors and interests with western 
and southern connections were on both 
sides most of the time. Outside inter- 
est broadened, absorbing profit taking, 
but again buying was traceable largely 
to the strength in outside markets. Un- 
favorable weather for the new crop 
start in the South was attracting more 
attention, and it was quite evident that 
the inflation gossip from Washington 
continued to cut considerable figure. 


Crude Active and Higher. 


A prominent feature was the fact 
that pressure was all realizing. There 
was little or no hedge pressure on the 
market. This created the impression 
that those carrying large visible stocks 
were still friendly towards improved 
price levels. The speculative element 
were a little more cautious owing to 
the good sized upturns from the low 
point. Sentiment was rather friendly 
in the main, and buying power devel- 
oped readily with any show of renewed 
strength in allied markets. Betterment 
in lard was particularly encouraging to 
those working on the constructive side, 
but operators, in the main, were in- 
clined to the belief that the administra- 
tion would continue to work for higher 
commodity prices as an effectual check 
to the depression. 


Crude markets were moderately ac- 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


tive and tight. In the Southeast and 
Valley sales were reported up to 3%4c, 
with sellers in some cases holding for 
3%c. In Texas market advanced to 
3%c bid, with sellers holding for 3%c. 
A routine cash demand was reported, 
but indications were that the latter 
was of a rather good volume as a whole. 


Cash lard trade was reported sat- 
isfactory, and a firming in the hog 
market to 4.15c top, with a reac- 
tion of 10c from that level, was a help- 
ful influence. The rise in cotton stim- 
ulated southern interest in oil to some 
extent, and it was quite apparent that 
the new crop situation was gradually 
developing into a factor of importance. 

Boll weevil emergence to date con- 
tinues to be the lowest ever recorded 
at the Texas A. & M. college except 
for 1930. Out of a total of 5,000 wee- 
vils installed in cages last fall, only 7, 
or 0.14 per cent have emerged at the 
present time. In the warmer parts of 
the state, boll weevils are beginning to 
appear in cotton fields located in wooded 
sections. Weekly weather report said 
planting is decidedly backward, with 
continued poor progress reported gen- 
erally over the cotton belt. 

COCOANUT UIL—Market advanced 
for a time under some consumer demand 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
New Orleans, La., Apr. 27, 1933.— 
Cottonseed oil is considerably stronger 
this week. Crude advanced to 3%4¢ Ib. 


for Valley and the same price was paid 
for best locations in Texas. Mills gen- 
erally are holding for 4c lb. all direc- 
tions, and are well sold up for the 
present. Sentiment is much more 
friendly to cotton oil. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Apr. 27, 1933.— 
Crude cottonseed oil, 344c lb.; forty-one 


per cent protein cottonseed meal, 
$16.00; loose cottonseed hulls, nominal. 


and with strength in allied markets, 
but buyers refused to follow the up- 
turn. At New York, tanks were quoted 
33éc asked; bulk oil, 3%c. At the Pa- 
cific Coast, market was firm, with de- 
mand fair. Tanks were quoted at 3c. 

CORN OIL—Improvement in demand 
and strength in cotton oil made for a 
stronger situation in corn oil. The lat- 
ter advanced to 3%c sales Chicago, with 
sales reported as high as 4c at outside 
points. The undertone was strong at 
the best levels of the move. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Market was quiet 
but was firm and was nominally quoted 
at 35 @3%c tanks f.o.b. mills. 

PALM OIL—Gyrations in exchange 
created difficulty in operating in this 
market. A scarcity of offerings from 
first hands featured the market 
throughout the week. Consumer inter- 
est was in evidence, inspired partly by 
the advancing attitude in competing 
markets. Bids sent abroad, however, 
failed to bring back counter offers. Bids 
were in the market for Sumatra oil at 
2%c, with sellers holding for 2.85c. 
Spot Nigre, New York, was quoted 
nominally at 3%4c; shipment Nigre, 
2.90c; 12% per cent acid bulk, 2.80c; 
20 per cent, 2.75c; 40 per cent, 2.70c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Trade was 
slow, but the market was firmer and 
—y quoted at 3%c cif. New 

ork. 


OLIVE OIL FOOTS—A fairly steady 
consumer demand made for strength in 
this market, while erratic exchange 
developments had some influence. At 
New York, spot foots were quoted at 
5@5%c; shipment, 44%@4%e. 

; eaten OIL — Market nom- 
inal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Little was heard 
from this market, but nominally prices 
were firmer, aided by the upturn in 
cotton oil. Prices were quoted 34@ 
3%c f.o.b. southern mills. 


— an 
HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, Apr. 26, 1933.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 19s; 


Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 16s 6d. 











and south are selling Mistletoe. 
us refer you to some of them. 


Many of the leading packers and 
wholesalers of the middle west, east, 
Let 


G.H. Hammond Company “nea.” 


MARGARINE 
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Week’s Closing Markets 




















FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products were easier the latter 
part of the week on freer hog move- 
ment, lower outside markets, hedge 
selling, profit taking and less agressive 
support. 

Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil was slightly easier with 
outside markets. Trade was mixed. 
Weather in the South is more favor- 
able. Crude firm; Southeast and Val- 
ley, 3%c lb., bid; Texas, 3%c Ib., bid. 
Cash trade is moderate. 


Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 

May, 4.45@4.55; June, $4.50@4.65; 
July, $4.65@4.70; Aug., $4.70@4.85; 
Sept., $4.82@4.88; Oct., $4.85@4.90; 
Nov., $4.88@4.95; Dec. $4.95@5.02. 

Tallow. 

Tallow, extra, 34% @3%c. 

Stearine. 

Stearine, 4% @5c. 

Friday’s Lard Markets. 

New York, April 28, 1933. — Lard, 
prime western, $5.65@5.75; middle 
western, $5.55@5.65; city, 54 @5%c; 
refined Continent, 5%c; South America, 
6%c; Brazil kegs, 6%c; compound, 6%c. 

-—_—_%e- —— 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, Apr. 27, 1933.—Quotations 
are higher than last week for spot lard; 
balance of contracts 6d higher. A. C 
hams 1s up. General provision market 
firmer, owing to news from this side. 
Picnics very poor; hams very good; lard 
fair. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: Hams, 
American cut, 73s; hams, long cut, 69s; 
Liverpool shoulders, square, none; pic- 
nics, 50s; short backs, none; bellies, 
clear, 50s; Canadian, 57s; Cumberlands, 
none; Wiltshires, 60s; spot lard, 42s 9d. 


a 
LARD IN VENEZUELA. 


Consumption of “hog” lard in Vene- 
zuela is estimated by lard importers 
and dealers to average between 13,250,- 
000 and 17,500,000 Ibs. per year. Of 
these totals, imports average around 
9,000,000 Ibs. annually of which a large 
percentage comes from the United 
States. Netherlands is the only im- 
portant competitor this country has in 
the Venezuelan lard trade. There are 
about 70 lard importers in the country 
of which 30 are located in Caracas. 
These import houses sell to the small 
retailers and in some cases to the con- 
sumer trade. It is estimated that do- 
mestic production of lard has shown 
considerable increase in recent years, 
principally on farms and ranches, al- 
though there is a modern plant in 
Maracay equipped for fairly large scale 
production. At present American lard 


is reported to retail in the Caracas 
market at 12%c per pound against 
about 11.2c for lard from the Maracay 


plant and about 10%c per pound for the 
“cliollo” lard produced on the farms 
and ranches. 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to April 27, 1933, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
172,926 quarters; to the Continent, 
6,638. Exports the previous week were: 
To England, 67,690 quarters; to Con- 
tinent, 16,420. 








The Trading 
Authority 


Market prices based on 
actual transactions, and un- 
biased reports on the condi- 
tion of the markets, are 
given each day by THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
_—" MARKET SERV- 
ICE. 


Market prices and trans- 
actions on provisions, lard, 
sausage meats, tallows, 
greases, etc., at Chicago are 
given, together with Board 
of Trade prices, hog market 
information, etc. Export 
markets also are covered. 

This service has become 
the recognized trading au- 
thority and is used by pack- 
ers, wholesalers, brokers and 
others as a basis for their 
prices, for settling claims, 
pricing inventories, etc. 

THE DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE is mailed at the 
close of trading each day, 
and new subscribers are 
furnished with a handsome 
leather binder for filing the 
reports for record and com- 
parative purposes. Tele- 
graphic service (messages 
collect) is also available to 
subscribers at all times. 


If you want to keep posted 
on the markets every day, 
fill out the coupon below and 
mail it. Subscription is at 
the rate of $1 per week, or 
$48 per year, payable in ad- 
vance: 


The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me information about 
the DAILY MARKET SERVICE: 


ME Sacks eehadave swasdeegesvesss 


eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee 
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HIDE PRICE DIFFERENTIALS. 


The Adjustment Committee of the 
New York Hide Exchange, on April 25, 
1933, fixed the following price differen- 
tials between basis, premium and dis- 
count grades of hides which may be 
delivered against Exchange contracts, 
These are effective April 26, 1933, to 
prevail until further notice. 

The following differentials are based 
on hides taken off in the United States 
and Canada in non-discount months of 
July, August and September, and on 
hides taken off in the Argentina in non- 
discount months of December, January 
and February. 


Cents per Ib, 
FRIGORIFICO. = 
RNS pai oslkd-onth bvedeakeeten sede -25 premi 
MS GND 9.6cscusasstesiedessiaress -25 premium 
GUD oceccdsnesescnnsecddeecetvveces -55 premium 
Ex. Lt. cows and steers............ -10 discount 
PACKER. 
Heavy native steers .............. No differential 
Eee, BR. BOCIVE GESGEB. 2cccccccccess No differential 
Heavy native COWS..........seceees -55_ discount 
eae eS Basis 
Heavy butt Br. eteers........ccccces No differential 
Heavy Colorado steers............... -55 discount 
SE TE BOONES. 6 ccccccecewescs No differential 
EE Gon. ncscsacosesees -55 discount 
ate. CD GNI. «6000850000000 -55 discount 
EE GINO 60050000662 (qessacavidh -55 discount 
PACKER TYPE. 

Native cows and steers.............. -55 discount 
Branded cows and steers............ 1.10 discount 
PACIFIC COAST. 

Steers (native and branded)........ -25 discount 
Cows (native and branded).......... -55 discount 


Differentials on Frigorifico hides are 
based on delivery from dock or ware- 
house, duty paid. 


HIDE STOCKS LOW. 


Absorption of hides by the tanning 
industry during 1932 and 1933 exceeded 
domestic production to an extent that 
raw hide stocks at the end of February, 
1933, were 13.1 per cent below the cor- 
responding period of a year ago. This 
was accompanied by a reduction in 
stocks of finished cattle hide leather, 
which at the end of February, 1933, 
was about 6 per cent less than the same 
time in 1932. 


Figures compiled by the New York 
Hide Exchange show that while total 
leather consumption has declined 8% 
per cent during the first two months of 
1933, compared with the same period in 
1932, it has held up exceptionally well 
in the shoe industry, which consumes 
approximately 85 per cent of all cattle 
hide leather. Shoe production for the 
first two months of 1933 was 3.8 per 
cent ahead of a similar period of 1932. 


The Exchange further points out that 
a continued reduction in the visible sup- 
ply of hides and leather in the United 
States has taken place since November, 
1930, when stocks totalled 16,553,000 
hides against 14,983,000 at the end of 
February, 1933. The latter stocks were 
the lowest reported since September, 
1929, when hides were selling at 17c, 
against the present level of 6%c. 

or 


URUGUAYAN BEEF TO SPAIN. 


Under a reciprocity trade treaty 
signed February 1, Spain agrees to im- 

ort 8,000 tons of Uruguayan frozen 
eef a year and 4,000 tons of dried or 
canned meat. This is in exchange for 
Uruguay permitting entry of S 
olive oil, canned fish and wines at most- 
favored-nation rates. According to the 
report, Spain will also charge a min- 
imum duty on Uruguayan cattle, wool, 
hides and skins. 














consumes 
all cattle 
1 for the 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 


PACKER HIDES—The packer hide 
market continues very strong, with 
trading restricted only by lack of offer- 
ings. A further advance of a half-cent 
was paid this week, bringing native 
steers to an 8c basis. About 50,000 
hides moved on that basis, mostly Apr. 
but a few Mar. included; however, fur- 
ther efforts to buy at that level have 
been unsuccessful. Packers are not in- 
clined to offer hides, some of them being 
closely sold up. Demand continues 
strong. 

At the close of last week, one packer 
moved or booked about 14,000 hides 
quietly, basis 74c for native steers and 
light native cows and 7c for Colorados. 


Packers’ ideas were higher as the 
week opened and around mid-week all 
packers participated in the movement 
mentioned above of about 50,000 hides 
at a half-cent advance. In this last 
movement, native steers sold at 8c, and 
extreme native steers at 8c. 


Butt branded steers sold at 8c, and 
Colorados 74%4c. Heavy Texas steers 
scarce but quoted 8c, nom.; light Texas 
steers sold at 744c, and extreme light 
Texas steers quotable 7%4c. 


A few heavy native cows sold at 7%4c. 
Light native cows sold at 8c for north- 
erns, and a few River points at 8%4c. 
Branded cows moved at 714c. 

About 2,000 Apr. native bulls sold at 
Je, and another packer declined this 
price; branded bulls quotable 6%c, nom. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—Most lo- 
cal small packers are well cleaned up 
to end of April and market quoted nom- 
inally 74c for native all-weights and 
Te for branded, current take-off. How- 
ever, one killer offering about 3,000 
April production of outside plants on 
this basis. An Indiana packer reported 
a bid of 7c, selected, for 4,000 hides 
dating Jan. to date. 


Later, another central Indiana pack- 
er sold 1,000 all-weights basis 744¢, se- 
lected, for natives, while this figure 
was declined in another direction. 


In Pacific Coast markets, bids of 6c, 
flat, for steers and cows, f.o.b. shipping 
points, were declined mid-week. Later, 
bids of 644c declined. 


FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
South American market fairly active 
and higher. A pack of 4,000 frigorifico 
steers sold early at $23.00 gold, equal 
to 75%c, cif. New York, as against 
$22.00 or 7%8c paid late last week; 4,000 
Uruguay Nacionals sold early equal to 
7%c. Later, sales to this country in- 
cluded 4,000 Rosarios at $23.00 or 7#xc; 
2,000 LaBlancas at $23.75 or 7%c; 8,000 
Uruguay Nacionals at $29.000 or 7%c; 
and 5,000 Swift Uruguay steers equal 
to 8ysc. 

COUNTRY HIDES — Prices in the 
country market followed the advance 
in the packer market fairly closely. All- 
weights are quoted around 6c, selected, 
delivered Chicago; heavy steers and 
cows 5%4c asked. Buff weights sold at 
6c, as against 5146c late last week. Ex- 
tremes sold late this week at 7 1c, with 
earlier sales at 7c, and 6%4c at end of 
ast week. Bulls around 4c nom. All- 
weight branded about 5c, flat, less Chi- 
cago freight. 


CALFSKINS — Trading opened up 


slowly on calfskins, at sharply higher 
prices. Mid-week, one packer sold a 
car Mar. River point heavies, 944/15- 
lb., at 11¢c; also car Apr. Milwaukee all- 
weights at 10c. Later 10,000 Apr. St. 
Pauls sold at 12%c for 9%-lb. up, and 
10%ec for under 9%-lb. 

Market on Chicago city calfskins not 
yet defined; some 8/10-lb. offered at 
10c, and 10/15-lb. at llc. Other de- 
scriptions proportionately lower, in a 
purely nominal way, down to around 
642 @7c for countries. About 3,000 Chi- 
cago city light calf and deacons sold 
at 65c. 

KIPSKINS—One packer sold Mar. 
northern over-weight kips late this week 
at 9c. 

Chicago city kipskins nominally 
around 9c, awaiting trading to establish 
this market; other descriptions pro- 
portionately lower, down to 64%2@7c for 
countries, with prices purely nominal. 

HORSEHIDES — Market firmer on 
horsehides but not advancing as rapidly 
as other descriptions. Good city ren- 
derers quoted $2.50@2.75, some asking 
higher; mixed city and country lots 
$2.00 @2.35. 

SHEEPSKINS — Dry pelts quoted 
around 74c, delivered, for full wools. 
Last sales of packer shearlings were 
at 40c for No. 1’s, 30c for No. 2’s, and 
17%c for fresh clips, with some houses 
well sold up; none offered this week but 
killers report they could possibly get 
10c more on each description; kill now 
running very light. Pickled skins are 
quoted around $1.50@1.75 per doz. in a 
purely nominal way; nothing offered 
yet in the way of Spring lambs, produc- 
tion being very light. Outside small 
packer lamb pelts quoted at 65@70c. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES — Market sharply 
higher and strong. One packer sold 
7,000 Apr. hides early at 7c for na- 
tive and butt branded steers and 7c for 
Colorados. Later another packer sold 
Apr. hides basis 7%c for native and 
butt branded steers and 7%c for Colo- 
rados. Following the advance in the 
western market, bids of 8c were de- 
clined for natives and butts and 7%c 
for Colorados. 

CALFSKINS — The eastern calfskin 
market was considerably excited this 
week, with buyers combing the market 
for offerings. Several cars packers’ calf 
sold early at 90c for 5-7’s, $1.10 for 
7-9’s, and $1.60 for 9-12’s, these prices 
being sharply higher. Later, some col- 
lectors’ 7-9’s sold at $1.05. 

-_—fe —-— 
N. Y. HIDE EXCHANGE FUTURES. 


Saturday, Apr. 22, 1988—Close: June 
7.75@7.90; Sept. 8.25@8.30 sales; Dec. 
8.85@9.00; Mar. 9.20@9.25; sales 38 
lots. Market 5@20 points higher. 

Monday, Apr. 24, 1988—Close: June 
8.35 sale; Sept. 8.85 sale; Dec. 9.35b; 
Mar. 9.85@9.90; sales 115 lots. Market 
closed 50@65 points higher than Sat. 

Tuesday, Apr. 25, 19383—Close: June 
8.20@8.35; Sept. 8.80 sale; Dec. 9.35@ 
9.40; Mar. 9.80n; sales 111 lots. Mar- 
ket closed unchanged to 15 points low- 
er. 

Wednesday, Apr. 26, 1933—Close: 
June 8.50@8.55; Sept. 8.95@8.98; Dec. 
9.45@9.55; Mar. 9.80@9.85; sales 61 
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lots. Market closed unchanged to 30 
points higher. 

Thursday, Apr. 27, 19833—Close: June 
8.45 sale; Sept. 8.89 sale; Dec. 9.36@ 
9.40; Mar. 9.75b; sales 31 lots. Market 
closed 5@9 points lower. 

Friday, Apr. 28, 19383—Close: June 
8.30@8.45; Sept. 8.80@8.85; Dec. 9.39 
sale; Mar. 9.80 sale; sales 48 lots. Mar- 
ket closed 5 points higher to 15 points 
lower. 

~ a e 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended April 22, 1933, were 
5,083,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,207,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 2,839,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to April 22 this year, 
70,473,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
61,711,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended April 22, 1933, were 
5,533,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,780,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 4,686,000 lbs.; 
from Janu 1 to April 22 this year, 
71,476,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
74,291,000 Ibs. 

Ye 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended April 22, 1933: 
Week ending. New York. Boston. Phila. 

















Age. BB, WB. cscces 7,956 seeebes, ° commen 
Set. Th, THER. csecees | aE 8,000 
Apr. 8, 1938........ SS ae 215 
AG. 4, TBs deceive Bae swesinws 26 

146,406 2,976 32,647 
2s. Ss 8 TPs 25,161 
Boe. BE, BIER. coccace 12,073 2,158 

193,506 34,673 106,056 
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CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended April 28, 1933, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Apr. 28. week. 1932. 

Spr. nat. 

aaa 8%@ Yn 74@ 8n 5 @ 5%n 
is. mat. strs. @ &b T% @ 4% 

vy Tex. strs. @ sn @ 7T44n 4 
Hvy. butt brnd’d % ng 
Bee"5 : Ie @ ® . @ van @4 

vy. Col. strs. @ 7% 3 
Bx-light ‘vex. 2 ad a le 

GER, cccece @ Tb @ in @ 3% 
Lrnd’d cows. @ Tb @ 7n @ 3% 
Hvy. nat.cows @ 7b @ 7 @ 3% 
Lt. nat. cows 8 @ 8%b 7%4%@ 7% @ 4% 
Nat. bulls.... @i7 @ 6n @ 2% 
Brnd’d bulls. @ 64%n @ 54n @ 2% 
Calfskins ...10 @12% 8 @9% 4%@7 
Kips, nat. .. @10n 8%@ 9n @5 
Kips, ov-wt.. @ 9 The 8n @ 4% 
Kips, brnd’d. 8n 64%@ Tn @4 
Slunks, reg..45 @60n 40 @45 @37% 


4 
Slunks, hris.35 @40n 30 @35 25. @30.. 
Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per lb. less than heavies. 
CITY AND SMALL PACKHRS. 


Nat. all-wts. @ 7T%n @ 7n 4 
Branded .... @ in @ 64%4n a 
2% 


3% 

Nat. bulls... @ 64%n 2 6n 2%n 
Brnd’d bulls. @ 6n é 54n oun 
Calfskins ...10 @llax 8 @10n n 

Dn, weaseds on 8 8i4n @ ain 
Slunks, reg..40 @50n 40 30 35n. 
Slunks, hris.30 @35n 127% 

COUNTRY HIDES. 

Hyy. strs... @ 5%4ax 4%@ Sn 2%n 
Hyy. cows.. @ 5'%ax 4%@ Sn 24n 
 Faeee @ 6 5% 3n 
Extremes 7% 6%4@6%4% 38%@ 4n 
Jee 4n 3% 2n 
Calfskins ... 64%@ 7 5 6n aKa 3% 

M sebese< 64@ 7 6n 38%@ 3% 
Light calf...30 @40n 30n 20 @30n 
Deacons ....30 @40n 25 @30n 20 @30n 
Slunks, reg. @10n @10n 10n 
Slunks, hris. 3 5n 5n 5n 
Horsehides .2.00@3.00 1.85@2.75 1.25@2.00 

SHEEPSKINS. 

Se Ac. -o'ssetded Ghedeteiaia sabidalebes 
Sml. pkr. 

lambs ....65 @75 55 @65 50 @60 
Pkr. shearlgs.40 @50n @40 @25 
Dry pelts.... @ 7% @%™% 6 @7 





Taras 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 
Chicago, Apr. 27, 1933. 

CATTLE—Compared with close last 
week: Fed steers and yearlings, un- 
evenly strong to 25c higher; undertone 
firm, mild advance being a creeping 
affair; selling side very bullish, evi- 
dently taking cue from upturn in specu- 
lative commodities; receipts exceeded 
expectations, equaling a week ago 
locally and exceeding last week’s re- 
ceipts at twelve large markets. Common 
and medium light steers sold very ac- 
tively and shipper demand for weighty 
bullocks was broad, kinds scaling over 
1,500 lbs. showing maximum upturn. 
Extreme top yearlings, $7.10, few above 
$6.25; best 1,388-lb. bullocks, $6.15; 
1,510 lbs., $5.75; 1,617 lbs., $5.25. Light 
heifer and mixed yearlings were 25c 
higher, butcher heifers sharing advance; 
most cows, 10@15c higher; bulls, about 
10c higher; vealers, 25@50c lower, bulk 
closing at $4.00@4.75, with choice offer- 
ings $5.00@5.25. It was largely a steer 
and yearling run. Highly finished year- 
lings were scarce. Crop included lib- 
eral supply of steers scaling 1,300 to 
1,600 lbs., with numerous loads aver- 
aging 1,600 to 1,690 lbs. Several loads 
weighed better than 1,700 Ibs. 


HOGS—Compared with last Friday 
market mostly 10@20c higher; heavies 
and packing sows, 15@25c up; light 
lights and pigs, steady to 10c lower. 
Receipts increased. Shipments were 
light, but local demand was broad. 
Late top, $4.05; bulk 180 to 240 lbs., 
$3.90@4.00; 250 to 350 Ibs., $3.80@3.95; 
140 to 170 Ibs., $3.50@3.90; pigs, $3.00 
@3.50; packing sows, $3.55@3.65. 


SHEEP—Compared with close last 
week: Most classes, 25@50c higher, 
finished old crop lambs up more in 
instances. Curtailed local receipts and 
revived shipping demand were principal 
stimulants. No spring lambs arrived 
late. Several loads medium to good 
61- to 71-lb. Californias, $6.50 early in 
week. Today’s bulks follow: Good to 
choice clipped lambs, $5.25@5.65; wool- 
skins averaging 80 to 95 lbs., $5.75@ 
6.15, latter price highest since early 
March; choice 88-lb. fall shorn lambs, 
$5.90; shorn ewes, $2.00@2.75. 


a ees 


Does it pay to save hog snouts? Do 
Se compare them with tank value? 

ad “PORK PACKING,” The National 
Provisioner’s latest revision of “The 
Packers’ Encyclopedia.” 
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Detroit,Mich. Dayton,Ohio Strep, 
LaFayette Ind. KM 
Louisville,Ky. Cincinnati,Ohio “Wag 


~ Buyers Exclusively 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., Apr. 27, 1933. 

CATTLE—Moderate receipts late in 
week stimulated demand for fed steers 
and yearlings, and closing values are 
mostly 15@25c higher than last Fri- 
day; spots, 25@40c higher on some of 
the inbetween grades scaling under 
1,200 lbs. Choice 1,025-lb. yearlings 
scored $6.60, while best 1,130-lb. weights 
made $6.10. Several loads of good to 
choice yearlings sold at $5.50@6.00, but 
bulk of the fed offerings cleared from 
$4.00@5.25. Light mixed yearlings and 
fed heifers are strong to 25c higher; 
slaughter cows held fully steady. Bulls 
are steady to strong; vealers, steady to 
50c lower, with bulk selling $5.00 and 
down. 

HOGS—A fairly active trade fea- 
tured the hog market, and final values 
are 10@15c higher than last Friday. 
Choice 190-lb. weights reached $3.85 on 
Wednesday, highest —= locally since 
March 27. Both packers and shippers 
were active buyers at the finish, with 
$3.60@8.75 taking most of the good to 
choice 170- to 340-lb. weights. Demand 
for underweights was limited and 140- 
to 160-lb. descriptions had to sell from 
$3.85@3.60. Packing sows are around 
10c over late last week at $3.10@3.35. 

SHEEP—Unevenly higher prices pre- 
vailed on fat lambs as compared with 
last Friday. Fed lambs are 25@40c 
higher, while springers are 10@50c 
higher, with Arizonas showing most of 
the advances. Best fed wooled lambs 
reached $5.60 on Thursday, with others 
at $5.00@5.50. Choice shorn offerings 
brought $5.40, while bulk cashed at 
$4.75@5.35. Arizona springers sold up 
to $6.60, while best natives stopped at 
$6.25. Mature sheep held about steady, 
with most fat ewes selling from $2.00 
@2.50. 


— oa 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., Apr. 27, 1933. 


CATTLE—Compared with last Fri- 
day: Steers closed the week steady to 
25c higher; mixed yearlings and heifers, 
fully steady; cow stuff, strong; bulls, 
unchanged; vealers, 25c lower. Year- 
ling steers scored a top of $6.00 for the 
week, with matured steers up to $5.50. 
Bulk of steer sales was $4.25@5.00, 
with most good fleshed steers $4.75@ 
5.50. Top mixed yearlings brought 
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$5.50; straight heifers, $5.40; good ana 
choice mixed yearlings and heifers, 
$4.75@5.25; medium fleshed descrip- 
tions, mostly $4.25@4.50. Bulk of beef 
cows went at $2.50@3.00, with top $3.75. 
Low cutters cleared largely at $1.50 
1.75. Top sausage bulls brought $2.85 
early, with closing top $2.75. Vealers 
held at a top of $4.75 throughout the 
four-day period. 

HOGS—Porker values ruled steady to 
10c higher for the period under review 
in the face of a 12 per cent increase in 
receipts. Top Thursday was $3.90; bulk 
of 160- to 325-lb. weights, $3.75@3.85; 
packing sows, $3.25@3.5v. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs wound up steady 
to 25c higher, sheep holding steady. 
Wooled and clipped lambs topped at 
$5.50, with bulk at $5.00@5.25. Spring 
lambs bulked at $6.25@7.00; a few, 
$7.25. Mutton ewes cashed at $2.00@ 


2.75. 
—— 
OMAHA 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Neb., Apr. 27, 1933. 

CATTLE—Receipts were liberal dur- 
ing week, but demand was somewhat 
improved. Market, although slow at 
times, carried a strong undertone. Cur- 
rent prices on most killing classes are 
fully steady to 25c higher than last 
week’s close except vealers. These lost 
around 50c. Choice weighty steers, 
1,470 lbs., sold at $5.30; several loads 
yearlings and light steers, $5.75@6.15, 
with one load at $6.35. Choice selected 
vealers sold at $5.50@6.00. 

HOGS — Compared with Saturday, 
hog prices prevailing Thursday are 15@ 
20c higher. Top Thursday, $3.75; bulk, 
160- to 350-lb. weights, $3.55@3.70; 
140 to 160 lbs., $3.25@3.60; packing 
sows, $3.25@3.40; stags, $2.50@3.00. 

SHEEP—General trend to prices on 
slaughter lambs since last Friday 
been upward, although part of the ad- 
vance was lost on Thursday of this 
week. In a general way, net advance 
on lambs figures 25@40c, with matured 
sheep strong to 25c higher. Thursday’s 
bulk fed wooled lambs, $5.50@5.65; top 
$5.75; fed clipped lambs, mostly $5.25; 
top, $5.35. California spring lambs 
cashed at $6.25; top on native lambs, 
$6.35; good and choice shorn ewes, $1.75 
most shearing lambs, $5.25@ 


fe 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., Apr. 27, 1933. 

CATTLE—Choice beef steers and 
yearlings ruled stronger than last Fri- 
day, while others, especially steers with 
weight, finished easier. Choice medium 
weight beeves scored $6.50, long year- 
lings sold up to $6.25, and grain feds 
bulked at $4.25@5.25. Fat she stock 
sold largely steady to weak, a load of 
choice yearling heifers made $5.00, and 
beef cows cleared freely at $2.50@3.00, 
with shelly low cutters down to $1.50. 
Bulls firmed, and medium grades 
reached $2.40 freely. Vealers were 
weak to 50c lower, and practical top 
stood at $5.50. 

HOGS—A broad local packer demand 
featured outlet for increased receipts, 
and prices worked higher. While price 


reaction developed on late rounds, net 
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advance on butchers measured 5@10c 
over last Friday’s levels; packing sows, 
mostly 25c up. Thursday’s top held at 
$3.75, while bulk of 160- to 290-lb. 
weights ranged $3.60@3.70. Most 290- 
to 375-lb. butchers cleared $3.50@3.60, 
while packing sows moved at $3.25@ 
8.50. 

SHEEP—Determined buyer resistance 
late partially minimized early gains, 
but choice fed wooled lambs netted fully 
25@40c gains over last Friday. Late 
bulk of fed wooled offerings cashed 
around $5.50@5.65. Most clipped offer- 
ings turned at $5.25@5.50, with strictly 
choice light weight quotable slightly 
higher. Aged sheep remained scarce 
and little changed, and choice shorn fat 
ewes were eligible around $2.25 down. 


~—— eo ——— 
ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Apr. 26, 1933. 

CATTLE—tTrade in slaughter steers, 
yearlings and she stock has been mod- 
erately active and fully steady to strong 
so far this week. A few better medium 
weight and light weight steers and 
yearlings sold at $5.00@5.50; bulk, $4.00 
@4.75; common kinds, down to $3.50 
and below; most butcher heifers, $3.00 
@4.00; better yearlings, $4.50@5.00; 
beef cows, $2.25@3.00 or above; cutters, 
$1.50@2.00; medium grade bulls, $2.25 
@2.50; better vealers, $3.50@4.50. 

HOGS—Hog prices are unevenly and 
sharply higher than a week ago, better 
160 to 250 lbs. selling today at $3.65@ 
3.80; better 250 to 350 lbs., $3.45@ 
3.65; packing sows, $3.25@3.40; pigs, 
$3.25@3.50 or better; light lights, $3.50 
@3.80. 

SHEEP—Desirable slaughter lambs 
sold during the forepart of this week 
at $5.00@5.40; plainer grades, down- 
ward to $4.00 and below. Slaughter 
ewes sold mostly at $1.50@2.50. 


- fe - 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 
St. Joseph, Mo., Apr. 27, 1933. 

CATTLE—Week’s fat cattle market 
was very uneven, closing steady to weak 
on steers and long yearlings, with light 
yearlings 10@15c and extremes 25c 
lower. Inbetween grade yearlings show 
most loss. Cows have been active and 
strong, finishing today strong to 10c 
higher than last week’s close. Bulls 
and calves are unchanged; vealers, 50c 
lower. Best steers for the week brought 
$5.75@6.00; 1,400-Ib. steers, $5.20; 1,500 
Ibs., $4.80; bulk steers and yearlings, 
$4.40@5.25; top straight heifers, $5.00, 
averaging 675 lbs.; bulk light yearlings 
and heifers, $8.75@4.85; top cows, 
$3.50; bulk beef cows, $2.50@3.25; 
cutter grades, $1.75@2.40; bulls, $2.25 
@2.40; top vealers, $5.00. 


HOGS—The sharp advance made late 
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last week not only was fully maintained 
but some further gain occurred. Cur- 
rent prices on butcher hogs show a 10@ 
15¢ rise over Friday and 35@40c over 
the day before; sows, 15@20c higher. 
Top hogs today brought $3.80; bulk all 
weight butchers, $3.70@3.75; heaviest 
hogs, 325 to 350 lbs., $3.65; sows, 
mostly $3.10@3.25; top light sows, 
$3.35. 


SHEEP—Market yesterday reached 
the highest basis on old crop lambs 
since mid-January; top, woolskins, 
$5.85; bulk, $5.25@5.60; clips, $5.25@ 
5.35, a 25@50c advance over the close 
of the week before. Market was very 
slow and not fully established today; 
inbetween grade woolskins, $5.50; shear- 
ing lambs, $5.25, or about 10c under 
yesterday, quality considered. Choice 
woolskins are held at $5.75. Week’s 
shipments of Arizona springers brought 
$6.00@6.15, and California springers 
$5.50@5.75. 

— 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Des Moines, Ia., Apr. 27, 1933. 


Receipts of hogs at 25 concentration 
points and 7 packing plants in Iowa and 
Minnesota increased seasonally the past 
week. Fall hogs arrived in increased 
volume, making up approximately 50 
per cent of the run. Demand was 
broad, however, and prices gradually 
improved, current quotations being 
strong to 10c higher than late last week. 
Late bulk of 180- to 260-lb. weights, 
$3.40@3.70; 270- to 310-lb. averages, 
— most packing sows, $2.90@ 

.20. 


Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 25 concentration yards and 7 pack- 
ing plants for week ended April 20 
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CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Leading Canadian centers, top live- 
stock price summary, week April 20, 


1933: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 lbs. 





Week Same 

ended Prev. week, 

A 20. week. 1932. 
 veccciuevensetwe $ 5.50 $ 5.10 $ 7.00 
BMamtreal § ...ccccccccede 5.00 4.75 6.15 
Winnipeg ..cccccccccece 4.50 4.00 6.00 
GEE ccncscvceccovcee 3.50 3.50 5.25 
OO 4,25 4.00 5.00 
Prince Albert ......... pens 3.00 4.25 
WORN FRU cccccccvcces 3.75 3.25 5.00 
EY kes cnrewonne 8.50 3.40 5.00 

VEAL CALVES. 
PL co reneceecasecee $ 6.50 $ 8.00 $ 8.00 
MEMATORD .ccccccocscsese 4.50 5.50 5.50 
0. eer 6.00 5.50 6.00 
OO, 5.00 5.00 5.50 
aaa 4.50 4.50 5.25 
Prince Albert .......... esee cess © os 
00BG JAW ccccccccccce 5.50 5.00 5.00 
eer 5.50 4.00 5.00 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
$ 6.00 $ 5.10 
6.15 5.50 
5.10 4.35 
& 4.90 4.00 
x 4.85 3.90 
Prince Albert .......... 5.45 4.80 4.20 
BEES POW cccccccsccce 5.50 5.00 4.20 
rere 5.45 4.95 4.20 
GOOD LAMBS. 
BED. dccanokemecetal $ 8.00 $ 8.00 $ 8.00 
PL, <n vi oop nana 6.00 7.00 6.00 
TE, cccescsneeenlnd 7.50 6.75 6.75 
SEE s24sesabecceoes 5.50 5.50 5.50 
SEL cendesaceecces 6.00 5.25 5.75 
Prince Albert .......... ones esos come 
WUD GW ccccvcccnces 5.50 5.00 5.00 
Saskatoon ...........0.- eaes 4.25 5.50 
fe 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended April 22, 1933: 


At 20 markets: 


Cattle. Hogs. 














Week ended April 22....169,000 526,000 371,000 
Previous week .......... Layee 469,000 374,000 
SE. sncwsnssesiveucssena 194,000 

BE -eisee0esseuneneeanes 172,000 

SED. “ncccdssvssaiteecenee 218,000 

SE 60000540 Rsaw ana 206, 


Hogs at 11 markets: 


Week ended April 22 






































Previous week Seettacicate sia eae 

were as follows: BE ah onsen ovine 90400550 0C MER Ke MeUREEE 

This i SSSR SS eH et ts 

week. Gs MEE -4'n-6<0004000 cxtececeseuebeanseaeneeke 

Friday, April 21 Be a el 18,000 23,100 oa oo eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee 

Saturday, April 22.:22222221222: 27'000 "B00 1928 20... eee eenncccescnccccvccevccecccers 
wonder, — * ntaaieeneehieleinaa yd ge At 7 markets: Cattle. 

SOGRS, AGT Bee oc cccccecscces 12, 
Wednesday, April 26............ $1100 18,500 Sesenen ted Avett 22. ...100009 
Thursday, April 27............. 28,300 18,700 4932 ............. 20000 -124,000 
Unless otherwise noted, price quotations are 1931 ..........ceeceeeees 153,000 
based on transactions covering deliveries showing 1930 ........c..eeeeeeees 129,000 
neither excessive weight shrinkage nor fills. 1920 ..cccccccccccccccces 158,000 
BEE sévctawevevcossedenh 146,000 
— 

_— 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Inspected hog kill at 8 points during 
week ended Friday, Apr. 21, 1938, as re- 
ported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
April 21. week. 1932. 











sind edinen weg aia 109,855 95,306 109,228 
Kansas City, Kan........ 59,602 659,831 3 
SE tition ca k-wheaiheaied 41, 45,324 51,256 
St. Louis & East St. Louis 69,516 404 65,790 
PG MD Secccabesased 1, 30,352 21,768 
| 2 eae 30,162 34,082 37,951 
ere 19,343 17,957 
New York & J. C....... 40,141 43,476 34,795 
WD saesccvesindeecm 401,044 393,118 400,648 


Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” 
page for business opportunities and 
bargains in equipment. 





SOURCES 
During 1932 


OF LIVESTOCK. 
most of the cattle, 


calves, and sheep and lambs slaughtered 
in the United States were purchased 
— public stock yards, but only 


slight 


y more than half of the hogs, 


according to figures issued by the De- 


partment of Agriculture. 


For the en- 


tire year 82.14 per cent of the cattle, 
75.387 per cent of the calves and 80.20 
per cent of the sheep and lambs were 
purchased in public stock yards, while 
only 56.95 per cent of the hogs were 


purchased there. 


During January, 1933, 


82.14 per cent of the cattle, 72.47 per 
cent of the calves, 77.06 per cent of 


the sheep and la 


mbs and 49.83 per cent 


of hogs were bought at public yards. 








il. L. SPARKS 





BRANCH 
St. Louis, Mo. 


—- 





FOR HOGS AT ALL TIMES 
Wire — Phone — Write 


Gen’! Office: National StockYards, Ill. Phone East 6261 








& co. L. il. 














Order Buyer of Live Stock 
MeMURRAY 


Formerly of McMurray-Johnston, Inc. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at princi 
comes 3 4 the week —_ nN April 
1933, compariso: are reported to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER as follows: 














CHICAGO. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Our & OO. .ccccccccee 3,384 2,461 8,732 
Swift & Co. ...csceccece 3,188 1,543 15,653 
Morris & Co. ...eccseeee 2,208 6,339 
Wee. & OO ccccceccces 3,877 3,691 5,437 
> Prov. Co.. 1,135 enna oose 
Hamm cooe 2,144 585 eevee 
Libby, 3 McNeill. * Libby. . 468 oeee one 
GRIPPETS nccccccccccccces 238 6,565 21,577 
Others SH eeTESceceeeseKce 7,624 38,435 13,241 
Brennan Pkg. Co., 5,680 hogs; Independent Pkg. 
Co., 595 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 239 hogs; 
Hygrade Food Prod. Corp., 5,544 hogs; Agar Pkg. 
Co., 2, hogs; 
Total: 36,267 cattle, 8,214 calves, 68,792 hogs, 
70,979 sheep. 
Not including 856 cattle, 1,738 calves, 45,684 
hogs and 15, 298 sheep bought direct. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle and 
Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Oo..... eoees 2,689 3,501 3,904 
Soteny re Co 2,431 2,605 8,277 
2,086 2,261 3,261 
Beit & Co. 2,593 686 7,243 
Wilson & Co. 2,440 8,246 7,354 
Independent Pkg. Co ones 303 «ae 
Jos. B 623 ease 15 
thers 5,487 3,682 12,907 
Total 18,299 25,284 43,051 
OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
Calves Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and 4,827 14,423 6,740 
Gatehe 4,471 9,286 11,064 
Dold 88 6,918 nate 
Morris 1,570 182 2,724 
Swift 4,435 8,108 ane 
Others - 11,729 
a Hoffman Pkg. , 208 cattle; Grt. Omaha 
S-, 68 cattle; pK, Pkg Co., 88 cattle; 


5* h & Sons, 44 cattle; So. “Omaha Pkg. Co., 
55 }-- & Eagle Pkg. Co., 18 cattle; Lincoln Pkg. 
kg. Co., 267 cattle; Sin- 
cattle; Wilson & 260 





















































clair Pkg. Co., 17 Co., 
cattle. 
Total: 17,579 cattle and calves, 50,646 hogs, 
29,281 sheep. 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co........ 2,194 520 9,475 18,250 
Armour and Co..... 2,759 553 8,335 8,522 
RED vievousycoetd 802 103 «2,073 +3=9,023 
WE ckccccsccsee 5,755 1,176 19,883 35,795 
EAST ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 1,918 1,402 10,671 3,512 
cy See 2,134 3,208 7,942 2,682 
Morris & Co....... 920 1,289 rey wunaed 
Hunter Pkg. aa oa 7,158 758 
Heil iis. RRR iene = ede 
Krey B. GDecceece oese sees \ eose 
DED. Sscenceenee 2,195 2,535 19,609 1,654 
GED cescccccccscs 8,111 315 15,993 1,135 
TO cesses ae 11,175 9,749 68,630 9,741 
Not including 2,377 cattle, 2.720 calves, 44,174 
hogs and 1,860 sheep bought direct. 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 2,795 110 13,086 2,868 
Armour and Co..... 3,132 110 7 3,298 
SE OE Gi ccccvscs 2,342 98 17,554 3,823 
I OT 2,045 7 6,097 681 
ET ccicmaiadadiena 154 13 68 ee 
es 10,468 839 39,808 10,695 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 1,179 297 7,428 491 
Wilson & Co....... 1,026 340 453 686 
GED ccescvccesese 98 _ 360 neve 
 sncehnaioan’ - 2,308 308 701 15,241 1,177 
Not including 48 cattle bought direct. 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Gateby Phe, eee 795 307 5,365 3,661 
1d ‘> Seen 82 3,728 ‘eas 
Wichita D. B. Co.. 14 Reais ° 
Dunn-Ostertag ...... 102 vowe ogee oeen 
W. Dold & Sons 113 waee 475 8 
Sunflower Pkg. Co.. 50 eau 104 veee 
ee 1,659 339 9,672 3,664 
Not including 4,314 hogs bought direct. 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Oy icacede 833 131 1,777 16,135 
Armour and Co..... 654 186 1,974 20,425 
GE casecbessiecs 1,077 201 1,906 8,000 
Bete cece ase 2,564 468 5,657 44,560 








ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Armour and Co..... 3,008 3,555 9,234 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 322 1,240 wae 
eee 4,861 5,319 14,136 
United Pkg. Co..... 1,527 135 “ane 
oeccoevecence 1,019 32 9,182 
eee 10,737 10,281 32,552 
MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Plankinton Pkg. =. 1.009 9,414 8,351 
Swift & Co., Bal ene éee% 173 
U. D. B. Oo., N. ¥ 52 reer 
The Layton OCo..... eves 63 
R. Gumz & Co..... 41 21 56 
Armour & Co., Mil. 729 4,722 cove 
our & Co., Chi. 15 nS 
N.Y.B.D.M.Co., N.Y. 40 éoae 
REED § ccccceceecs 247 21 76 
GEE cccccccccccce 327 281 110 
TE ‘etvisodcabes 3,498 14,459 8,629 
INDIANAPOLIS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Kingan & Co....... 1,411 814 23,037 
a Co..... 839 54 2,177 
Hilgemeier Bros. .. 5 eabe 912 
rown Bros. ....... 80 18 214 
Stumpf Bros. ...... oes 102 
Meter Pkg. Co...... 03 5 283 
Schussler Pkg. Co oceiaia 232 
Indiana v. Co... 48 28 164 

Maass-Hartman Co.. 27 10 see 

Art Wabnitz ...... 5 37 ee 
Hoosier Abt. Co 12 «vos ane 
SED sv eccceveces 1,577 2,489 11,450 
GHEE. veccccecdesce 5 133 196 
TD . sinccasgestes 4,635 3,588 38,767 

CINCINNATI. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
S. W._Gall’s Sons.. .... eee Sine 
Ideal Pkg. Co...... 8 5 455 
B. Kahn’s Sons Co. 1,076 589 6,288 
Kroger G. & B. Co.. 110 86 2,874 
J. hrey Pkg. Co. 2 256 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 14 4,596 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. .... witals 671 
J. Schlacter’s Sons. 246 omnes 
& F. Schroth Co. coe | 69SeO 
John F. Stegner 298 eons 
Shippers 1,215 4,257 
Others 443 __ 36 
Total 2,882 22,799 
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Sheep. 
2,627 


1,987 
4,737 





Sheep. 
1,740 


87 
1,348 
148 





3,317 


Sheep. 
171 


1,404 





2,020 


Not including 656 cattle 246 calves, 540 hogs 
direct. 


and 1,973 sheep bought 


RECAPITULATION. 
Recapitulation of 
for week ended April 
CATTLE. 
Week 
ended 
April 22. 
ccccnvcroneerawed 36,267 
Se GEE ceccncvessce . 
Dy anteccvceseececces 17,579 
Bee WE. TAS cccccvccs 11,175 
Jose 7 


St. ye) 

ME sntcceceeesonsé 
Oklahoma City e 
Wichita . 





Denver .. 
St. Paul 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati ..... 
PE swoveccvecens eee 127,845 
HOGS. 
MD axcccccnvceceveus 68,792 
PE GEE ccccveesteas , 284 
DL. dbvvacseees-ceaihe 50,646 
East St. Louis ......... 8,630 
Bie SERN cocccccccocese 19,883 
Sio GE scccce eevecnes 808 
Oklahoma City ......... 15,241 
Re eres 9,672 
BE ec peednseqebeuses 5,657 
DL. <scconrenunewek 32,552 
EE cacccesveceess 8,629 
Indianapolis ............ 38,767 
CEES weencesesevces 7 
Total ..coccccccccccss 400,880 
SHEEP. 
CRORES co cccccccccee +++. 70,979 
Bee GE .ccccccceces 051 
DE: “neksecceest resets 29,281 
= Be. EGU cccoccvcs 9,741 
t. 5 Seeewe ecve »795 
Sioux City ...... i 10,695 
Oklahoma City 1,177 
Wichita . 3,664 
Denver ,560 
St. Paul .. 4,737 
Milwaukee . 634 
Indianapolis 3,317 
Cincinnati 
Total 





on Sods itn by markets 
with comparisons: 











we 
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When in need of expert packinghouse 
workers watch the classified pages of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 


are reported as follows: 














RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep, 
Mon., April 17 15,114 1,278 , 4 117 

Tues., April 18.... 7,113 2,877 21,499 
Wed., April 19.... 8,901 1,882 18,182 is’ 087 
Thur., April 20.... 5,585 2; 738 21,215 17,004 
ee SD Dhccccs 1,170 "876 18,700 13/956 
Sat., April 22..... 100 100 §©66,000 3, _3,000 
Total this week...37,983 9,751 116,482 78,017 
Previous week .. or 11,969 96,913 7 601 
Year ago ......... 5,969 13,562 123,3 75,405 
Two years ago... ‘47, 911 15,190 141,258 98,765 

SHIPMENTS. 

Mon., April 17.... 3,881 161 1,699 5,731 
—. » April 18.... 2,335 97 423 4,256 
Ved., April i9.... 3,202 onme 621 3,268 
Thars., April 20.... 1,730 oows 1,526 4,604 
Fri., ‘April 21..... 729 13 2,168 3,502 
Sat., April 22..... 100 soos 200 500 
Total this week...11,977 271 6,637 21,951 
Previous week ... 9,360 112 7,727 20,148 
WORE GHP ccccsece 8,858 374 17,893 15,512 
Two years “ago. . -16,337 324 25,500 31,178 


Total see f for month and year to April 22, 
with compariso’ 











A pril———- Year 
1933. 1932. 1933. 
Cattle ...... 104,073 114,124 525,918 612,379 
ae 2,009 3 3 123,593 160,197 


H 
Sheep .......234,109 247,489 1,232,863 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 








Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 

Week ended April 22.$ 4.85 $3.70 $2.25 $ 5.30 
Previous week 5.05 3.70 2.25 5.25 
1932 5 80 3.80 2.60 6.80 
1931 7.75 7.065 8.00 9.00 
1930 11.85 10.10 65.35 9.10 
1929 13.75 11.40 9.15 17.10 
1928 12.85 9.65 9.75 16.85 
Av. 1928-1982 ......$10.50 $ 8.40 $5.95 $1L75 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supplies of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

*Week ended April =. oalell 26,000 109,800 656,100 
PrSvicws WOOK ...ccccccces 24,539 89,186 52,458 
TEP. K.cccedevecocovesceees -27,111 105,414 69,898 
MEL Scccecccescocecece --+.-81,574 115,758 67,503 
 cagidnerowte Seeebeuene i 5, 68,497 
errr ++++-81,221 92,416 54,047 
eceecceces ee cocccectaet ’ 39,891 


*Saturday, April 22, 1933, estimated. 


HOG RECBHIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES. 
Receipts, average weights and top and average 
prices of hogs with comparisons: 
No. Avg. ——Prices— 
Rec’d. Wet. Top. Avg. 


*Week ended April 22.116,500 249 $ oe $ 8.70 
Previous week 96,913 1 3.70 
+35 3.80 

7.85 7.05 

10.60 10.10 

11.75 113.4 

10.45 9.65 

$ 9.00 9.00 $ 8.40 


*Receipts and average weight for week ending 
April 22, 1933, estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago, under federal in- 
spection for week ended April 21, 1933, with 
comparisons: 

Week ee wes Pssct«ccheaeesdiananeen 109,855 
Previews nenutinwseesanckeeadseernne ious 

ear age. bias winaigeseeweeeneeseenee x 
nbc eawomtianwentebessaks eebkenecaieel 126,206 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
‘wr of hogs purchased by Chicago nee 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
April 27, 1933, were as follows: 


Packers’ purchases . 
Direct to packers... 
Shippers’ purchases .. 


Total 





NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended April 22, 1933: 





Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

y seeeeses 8,917 8,963 4,676 36,538 
Central Talo sage 927 cose | 
New York ......... 12,704 3,987 
0 17,380 48,635 
Previous week 18,628 51,026 
Two weeks ago 16,405 49,028 
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April 29, 1933. THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, Apr. 


as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


























, CMAN. oanudacecsstonns 100 6,000 3,000 
Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- CHICAGO. E.S8T. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. — a... 200 900 700 
ing pigs excluded): — mae on Omaha ger treseroessnc cys wn yo 1-o08 

. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch..... .50@ 3.75 $3.10@ 3.80 $3. . ; : 50@ 3. RR oe: “ . 

i ww. (180-180 ibs.) Sach... 300g 3.90 Sasa 380 S06 3:70 3: 3.80 “3.75@ 3.80 St. Joseph ...........-.. 50 1,000 1,000 

(180-200 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 3. 4.00 3.80@ 3.85 3.65@ 3.75 3. 3.80 3.75@ 3.80 Sioux City .......... 200 2,000 100 

wt. (200-220 Ibs.) gd-ch 3.90@ 4.00 3.80@ 3.90 3.65@ 3.75 3. 3.75 3.70@ 3.80 . Paul 300 1,200 1,000 

(220-250 Ibs.) gd-ch 3.90@ 4.00 3.80@ 3.90 3.65@ 3.75 3.65@ 3.75 3.65@ 3.80 Fort Worth 100 200 500 

= ono (Ep Ho Peas Peete Page See = said 
e -C. .80G \e . ° .60G . 5 0 o. \< \e eee eses ’ 

se oon (275-500 Ibi 3.60@ 3.75 3.35@ 3.50 3.85@ 3.40 3.30@ 3.40 3. 8.40 Louisville . 100 400 100 
(350-425 lbs.) 3.55@ 3.70 3.30@ 3.45 3.30@ 3.40 3. 3.30 3. 3.40 Wichita .. 100 900 300 
eas We) ody EBS BMS SEBS EMERY Meets mame a 

275- x .40@ 3. ‘ . 856 : ‘ . 5 . sburg! oh “eae . 
sitr. pigs (100-130 Ibs.) gd-ch.:: 3.00@ 3.50 265@ 3.10 .......... 2. 8.30 3. 3.50 Cincinnati .............. a See 

Ay. cost & wt. Thurs.(Pigs excl.) 3.92-254 Ibs. 3.79-218 Ibs. 3.67-267 Ibs. 3.67-239 Ibs. Buffalo. .cesecceeeseees 100 700 ene 

Slaughter Cattle and Calves: RET 200 © "100 

STEERS (600-900 LBS.) : 

Choice ...... ieabaaweaeusnien 6.25 7.25 6. 6.50 6. 6.50 8.00 6.65 5.50@ 6.25 MONDAY, APRIL 24, 1983. 
Medium 2.lILIIIIIIIIIITD £50 38 £50@ S00 £:25q 5.00 4:25@ 5.15 4.00@ 4.75 Chicago .........e2e00e - 12,000 30,000 10,000 
MME ccc ccinia shatters aces 3.75@ 4.75 3. 4.50 3.25@ 4.25 3. 4:25 3.25@ 4.00 Kansas City ............ 10,500 7,000 0,000 

STEERS (900-1100 LBS.) : E LOUIS ......ccccccces S000 22ND OED 

eaaeerrere Sagpeee sees 6.25 7.25 8.00 6.50 5.15 6.50 5.15 8.65 5.50 9.25 St. Jogeph .....+....++0. 1,500 4,000 5.500 
PELE LA EEE D: x 3 ¥ y x : r a J 3 joux SESS Se i 

RRR ACS RIE Bb 4. 5.25 4, 5.00 4. 5.00 4.25@ 5.15 4. EE a yen ... 3,500 5,500 2,500 

WE oy chnca ta uacanioen vee 3.75@ 4.75 3.50@ 4.50 3.25@ 4.25 3. 4.25 3. 4.00 Fort Worth ..... - 1,800 2,300 16,000 
. waukee ’ 

STEBRS (1100-1800 LBS.): Denver 1,300 2,800 10,100 
MME. st condsreeccubenmntues 5.76@ 6.75 5.25@ 6.50 5.25@ 6.25 5.15@ 6.35 5.25@ 6.25 Louisville 600 2000 100 
Good Sictickwamaceswe donee’ wwae 5.00 6.00 470 6.09 += os + ‘3 a bed Wichita ... 1. peg +4 
) PPrerreri errr rire . . x " . * o \e ° ° Indianapolis , 

STEERS (1300-1500 LBS.) : Pittsburgh . bod bees 1.60 
BED :ccthtnthoh lien deren’ 5.50@ 625 §.25@ 5.75 4.50@ 5.75 4.15 5.75 4.09 = 2 ft: ": L600 6200 6.100 
ME es cd tcentcatees anoences 4.75@ 5.75 4.75@ 5.25 4. 5.00 4.25@ 5.15 3.75@ 4.75 Gieveland 21.722. 27 22222 "700 2'800 81000 

HEIFERS (550-850 LBS.) : Nashville ......... oeceue 200 = 1,400 800 
Choice 5.75 5.00@ 5.50 4.75@ 5.50 4.85@ 5.50 4.75@ 5.25 

us 5.00 45 @ 5.00 ie 4.75 isa 8.85 4. 4.75 TUESDAY, APRIL 25, 1933. 

Medium . 4. 50@ 4.50 3. : ; ‘ : é 

Common |... EOP certteess 4.50@ 5.25 4.25@ 5.25 4.00@ 5.25 Piczo ees la oe Tf 
cows: Omaha | -.se.ceeeecceees: G,500 10,000 11,500 

se nebeareteenGaicesnas .25@ 4. aust 4. 2.75@ 4.85 3.00@ 4.00 : 8 , : 

ee stocenkvercumentetats 3 a0 $.00@ 8.50 2.8 335 3 15@ B15 279G 3:00 St. Joseph 2,200 5,000 7,500 

ENE LR EOS 2.50@ 3.00 508 3.00 2. 2.85 2.385@ 2.75 2. 2.75 Sioux City 000 = 7,500 = 3,500 

Low cutter and cutter ........ 1.75@ 2.50 1.25@ 2.50 1L75@ 2.50 1. 2.35 1. 2.25 Ry ee by 4 bys + 1.088 

BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): Milwaukee 700 1,800 "400 
Good-choice .. 2.75@ 3.25 2.50@ 3.00 2.25 3.00 2.408 2.75 2.25@ 2.75 Denver .. 600 1,800 7,600 
MME ccna dGucesacetccccsas 2:50@ 3.10 2.00@ 2.75 2.25@ 2.65 1.75@ 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 Louisville .. 200 1.100 200 

E : c — a 

a Sa: Indianapolis '800 8,000 1,200 
DEEN Sc cnccceessccesses 4.25@ 5.50 3.50@ 4.75 4. 6.00 4. 6.00 3.5 4.50 pittsburgh 200 800 1/000 
Medi 3.50@ 4.25 2.50@ 3.50 3 4.50 2.50@ 4.00 2.50@ 3.50 i} ‘ 
BMRCGIUM § nc ccccccccccccccccccce " og . e eo * ° | a > Cincinnati 400 3,500 600 

P ay enemas : eevecwcees 2.51 3.50 1 2.50 2.50@ 3.50 1.50@ 2.50 1. 50 Buffalo 4 200 i 700 200 
ALY: (2 je): evelan ® . \ 
Good-cholce ..+++.+++400eee00s oe Pee? By Ey Py Peer fee Nashville .. oe a ee 

MCG. wccccccccccsccsccccce - ° ° . ° fe 5 . - ° WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26, 1933. 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
“ OS a sscnegaventors 9,000 25,000 10,000 

SPRING LAMBS: MA CH. Sons ccceeeve 4,000 5,500 13,000 
BND: ence cacwioees aesacseh 6.50@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.25 6.00@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.50 Omaha .... : 7,000 11,000 8,500 
Mas savescoieewnkacvcoecns 6.00@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.25 5.50@ 6.25 2:200 9,500 2,500 
* ERS RS esi OO 5.00@ 6.00 5.00@ 5.75 5. 5.75 4.50@ 5.50 1,200 5,500 5,500 

vans HS aS ae 
(90 Ibs. down)—gd-ch......... 5.25@ 5.85 5.15@ 5.60 5.25@ 5.60 4.85@ 5.40 1500 1,000 7.000 
MNS oc ce ec ccicsecnases 4.00@ 5.35 3.50@ 5.25 3.75@ 5.25 3.50@ 4.85 100 1600 400 
(90-98 Ibs.) gd-ch............. 5. 5.75 5.00@ 5.50 5. 5.50 4.75@ 5.25 400 = 2800 ~—8, 800 
(98-110 lbs.) gd-ch............ Po eee 4.75@ 5.00 .....eeeee 100 1/200 200 

YEARLING WETHERS: ’ . 

(90-110 Ibs.) gd-ch............ 4.00@ 4.65 4 00g 4.50 $.50@ 4.00 4 90g 4.50 7.0m bo 
| Bape casa eee 3.00@ 4.00 3.00@ 4.00 3.00@ 3.50 3.25@ 4.00 5.500 1,000 

EWES: 1,000 500 
(90-120 Ibs.) gd-ch............ 2.25@ 2.85 2.00@ 2.75 1.50@ 2.25 1.75@ 2.50 ee * 
(120-150 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 00@ 2.75 1.75@ 2.50 1.25@ 2.00 1.50@ 2.25 
(All weights) com-med. 11.2! 1:25@ 2:50 1.00@ 2.00 :75@ 1.50 1.00@ 1.75 1933. 

Philadelphia ............ 16,182 16,179 , , 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS Indianapolis (12. ....2.2. 25,918 20,192 s— fa ta 
Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- New York & Jersey City. 39,254 44,188 IIE io55sa0soscaee 1,400 5,500 6,500 
SIONER show the number of livestock slaugh- Oklahoma City ......... 15,241 13,859 SOU, SH 65 cccccspeees 3,000 8,500 5,500 
tered at 16 centers for the week ended April 22, Cincinnati .............. 18,226 “ae eee 2,600 7,500 1,500 
1933, with comparisons: ; yy ENE WEs's Seams owas 1,820 10, I er 1,000 1,800 5,000 
CATTLE. Milwaukee °1.222..2000001 Dente elle ee eee Oe 
Week OSE Re EIS: 446,157 w —__eaaenaainartat 000 8:000 ie 

ndianapolis ............ iu 

Hl EEE. Soccbececedese 100 1,800 1,000 

anne, a CCE IN its « bois: 4gciegon aun 7 52,444 : : 
Kansas City Kena (ity 34,014 San oececccccerece = 4,500 1,000 
Omah Pere 1 800 800 
Bast St. Louis” on ge MRS as Cleveland ..........+++.- 100 1,200 800 
St. Joseph 7273 6,248 St. Joseph . "459 Vas) WD ccccceccoscesece 
ae ote Hy Nerg Saas. oar . ae FRIDAY, APRIL 28, 1933. 
etecccccccocecce “~ -+ 1c eee 
BE voce sescece .... 4,387 4,750 Fort Worth . 20°766 CIREEG ssc dutecuweses - 1,500 20,000 9,000 
Philadelphia ............ 1,505 1,557 1,530 Philadelphia ~ 6.776 Kansas City ............ 3,500 2,000 
Indianapolis Key 1,634 1,404 1,766 Indianapolis . . 2.724 “2 eee ee 1,300 11,000 7,500 
pag & Jersey City. 6,385 7,543 7,001 New York & Jersey City. 61,218 60,142 St. Tawls .ncccccccccvce 1,000 14,000 1,000 
Cee 3,047 3,374 3,669 Oklahoma City ......... 177 2,143 Sy EE aceviveseasaes 700 5,500 2,500 
Gincinnat! .............. 3,310 2,442 3,513 Cincinnati ..:........... ; 3,487 Sioux City .........000- 1,000 7,500 1,600 
Denver settieceeeccesse es 2,305 2,021 2,255 Denver sccesereeeeeeees 4,484 ie St. Paul -.eseeeessesees 2,600 10,000 1,500 
ele , 5 sees NL. .cfala saw: u'dmuieie torn A soeerercerees ’ 9 ’ 
Milwaukee .............. 109 2,581 aly AEE Soo Soe WEP  wcccccccccsces eee 2,500 5,700 
ase Sag, teens ; “Seer iy 500 
PEE essowicisscnemaeed 128,475 125,977 110,616 Total ............c000: 270,790 286,560 Chita ...seceseeseeees 200 2,000 200 
HOGS Prenapelis sbewecvaece . 400 tr 4 a4 
? — Subeaaswoes eRiege St 
Giicago Gig 109,674 88,338 107,181 Cincinnati avadiésesdeeaesc | mn aan 900 
Omaha eo 405 Sead de'gap Has your hog buyer read chapter 1° Gevetand 722012001011. 00 1300 00 
SO... ccecek 49,021 41,374 49,806 s ” i —__@—_ 
Bede tet ise 13% Visioner’s latest book. It may save 
RANGE TNE TS ; : ; sioner’s es ok. 
Meta apeseccssscecece 13,986 13,179 18,559 y Watch the Wanted page for bar- 


12,568 7,975 you money. 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, APRIL 22, 1933. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 














gains. 
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Chicago Section 


John J. Dupps, jr., vice president of 
the Cincinnati Butchers Supply Corp., 
Cincinnati, O., was in the city this week. 


E. L. Jennings, old-time packinghouse 
operating man, is now with the Neu- 
hoff Bros. Packing Co., Dallas, Tex. 


H. L. McWilliams, sales manager of 
the Dold Packing Co., Omaha, Neb., 
transacted business in Chicago this 
week. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 19,484 cattle, 8,263 
calves, 29,337 hogs, 20,249 sheep. 


Sam Stretch, authority on sausage 
seasonings and exponent of quality 
sausage, visited in the offices of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER this week. 


Charles G. Glenn, Darling & Co., Chi- 
cago, well known in the hide trade, re- 
cently was transferred to the Buffalo, 
N. Y., plant of the company. He left 
April 22 to assume his new duties. 


A number of packers and members of 
the allied trades were planning late in 
the week to attend the formal opening 
of the latest addition to the plant of 
the Val Decker Packing Co., Piqua, O., 
on Sunday, April 30, and the meat show 
to be held at the plant at that time. 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended April 22, 1933, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Week Previous Same 
Apr. 22. week. week, ’32. 


Cured meats, Ibs. ..16,331,000 15,013,000 14,599,000 
Fresh meats, lbs. ..38,724,000 29,599,000 38,886,000 
ee 5,297,000 4,343,000 4,334,000 


A. E. Miles, president of the Miles 
Packing Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., who 
has been at the Illinois Central hospital, 
Chicago, for a period of observation, 
returned to his home this week much 
benefited by the visit. 


Frankfurter and hamburger sand- 
wiches will be dispensed from 75 mod- 
ernistic stands, finished in apple green 
and ‘chromium plate, at the Century of 
Progress this summer. It is reported 
these concessions will serve meat prod- 
ucts of Swift & Company exclusively. 


Stock Yards Bowling League, com- 
posed of clubs of individuals identified 
with meat packing and allied industries, 
held its annual meeting on the evening 
of April 20 at the Stock Yards Inn. 
Joe Adler, of Sig. Adler & Co., hide 
dealers, a member of the Hala (hide and 
leather) Club, was elected president. 








ON THE JOB 50 YEARS. 


To serve the meat packing industry 
for 52 years is an unusual record. But 
to spend the very large proportion of 
this time with one meat packing firm 
is a distinction attained by few. Such 
is the record of Joseph Kimmig, sr., 
Dayton, O. He went to work for the 
Sucher Packing Co. of that city in 1881, 
and except for six years between 1887 
and 1893 has been in continuous employ 
of this firm. 


Joseph Kimmig sailed from Germany 
for America in June, 1881. Before leav- 


52 


PROUD OF THE RECORD. 


On the left is Louis A. Sucher, secre- ¢ 
tary and treasurer of the Sucher A ge | 
Co., Dayton, O., whose father, founder 0 
the Sucher Packing Co., gave Joseph Kim- 
mig (right), his first job in America. 
That was in 1881, and this veteran is still 
on the job at Sucher’s. 


ing home his mother sewed in his coat 
the money he would need for incidentals 
and railroad fare after he reached what 
to the young boy was the “promised 
land.” It was only after he landed at 
New York that he discovered his money 
had been stolen and that he was penni- 
less. This unfortunate incident pre- 
vented his going to Dayton, O., as he 
had planned, and he took a job with 
Wagner Bros., butchers, in Newark, N. 
J. Here he stayed until he had saved 
enough to continue his journey. 

He arrived in Dayton in November, 
i881, and secured a job with his 
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brother-in-law, Charles Sucher, sr,, 
founder of the Sucher Packing Co., be- 
ing promoted in a few months to a 
selling job. In that day selling started 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
after the products had been manv- 
factured. He well remembers his first 
day in sales work, because he was able 
to dispose of $75 worth of meats, which 
at that time was considered very good. 
It appears that in addition to selling 
he also had other duties, for he says 
he often worked for 16 to 18 hours a 
day. Many a time he pumped by hand 
all of the water required for the plant 
boilers, and he has a fond recollection 
of scalding hogs by dousing them up 
and down in a barrel of hot water. 


In 1887 Mr. Kimmig went to Denver, 
Colo., where he remained until 1903, 
returning to again take a job with the 
Sucher Packing Co. Here he has re- 
mained ever since. Mr. Kimmig’s son, 
Louis, is chief engineer for the com- 
pany, having been in their employ over 


25 years. 
a 
NEW PACKER ENGINEERS FIRM. 


An engineering firm which will spe- 
cialize in packinghouse architecture and 
engineering problems has been formed 
by G. H. Smith, P. S. Brubaker and A. 
J. Egan, under the nare Smith, Bru- 
baker & Egan. Offices have been opened 
at 30 No. La Salle st., Chicago. 

For the past 16 years Mr. Smith has 
been engaged in meat plant design and 
construction work. For 10 years prior 
he followed general architectural work. 
Mr. Brubaker is a structural engineer 
and was at one time chief engineer of 
a steel fabricating company. For the 
past nineteen years he, too, has de- 
voted his time to meat plants. Mr. 
Egan is a mechanical engineer and was 
associated for some time with D. I. 
Davis as construction engineer. He 
spent five years in South America on 
meat plant construction work and since 
1919 has been with a Chicago packing- 
house architectural concern. All three 
have had extensive experience in build- 
ing design, superintending building con- 
struction, layout of departments and in- 
stallation of equipment. 


ate 
HYGRADE IN PITTSBURGH. 


Announcement is made by president 
Samuel Slotkin that the Hygrade Food 
Products Corp. has acquired ownership 
of the Dunlevy-Franklin Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., packers. The business 
will continue operation under its pres- 
ent name and with its entire staff 
executives, headed by president M. J. 
Hennessey. 
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TEN-CENT FOOD PACKAGE. 
(Continued from page 17.) 


being introduced into new territories. 
Obviously it is far easier to induce a 
new customer to sample a product if 
only 10c is involved. Certainly from a 
publicity standpoint it is worth con- 
siderable to have your product available 
on the tables of the larger chains. 


“While the 10c package should stand 
on its own feet as far as the cost is con- 
cerned, this sampling advantage also 
should be chalked up on the credit side 
of the ledger. With some products it 
may even be important enough to jus- 
tify a 10c package that otherwise might 
be considered unprofitable. 

“4_For many reasons, almost too 
obvious to mention, it is essential that 
the smaller package be equal in every 
way to the larger except in size. Qual- 
ity must not be allowed to suffer. The 
protection of the product from deterio- 
ration must be fully as adequate. 


“There is no point at all in jeopardiz- 
ing the reputation of your regular busi- 
ness (or of the 10c size either) by at- 
tempting to get by with a less con- 
venient package, or to put up a lower 
grade product, or in any way make 
your package less attractive or less 
efficient. 

“Not only will any such tactics have 
a bad effect on your brand name and 
reputation, but it is extremely unlikely 
that the smaller package will prove a 
success in itself. 


Experience in Independent Stores. 


“5—Selling higher priced packages to 
these chains is a possibility under 
present conditions. The recent policy 
of one of the larger chains to include 
20e items has caused many manufac- 
turers to wonder about the additional 
opportunities that this might open up.” 


Experience of Independent Dealers. 


The experience of independent retail 
stores with the 10c package is summed 


up by the Anchor Cap & Closure Corp. 
as follows: 


“Many retail stores that put in 10c 
tables have been pleased with the re- 
sults, but others have thrown them out. 
he reason for the difference in results 
lies in the method of handling. 

Where the 10c table was given 
proper prominence, where the merchan- 
dise displayed was new, fresh and in- 
cluded mostly well known items it was 
Successful. In those stores, however, 
where distress merchandise was allowed 
to clutter up the 10c table, where shop- 


worn packages were included, or where 
unknown brands predominated, the ex- 
periment was a failure. 


Sales Not as Great as Expected. 


“At the present time the number of 
10c tables in operation and the volume 
of goods sold through that channel is 
by no means negligible. It is probably 
as great as ever, but it is not increasing 
at the rapid rate expected. The smaller 
size package has come to have a value 
to the retailer somewhat different than 
it started out with originally. 


“Gradually the character of a great 
many of these tables changed. They 
began to include not merely packages 
desioned to sell for 10c, but other pack- 
ages on which special promotion was 
desired. 


“Certainly the 10c package has its 
place in the average retail store—but 
more logically as a convenience item in 
connection with, and not separate from, 
the other merchandise. Users want 
them for all sorts of special occasions 
and special reasons. Furthermore, the 
public’s increasing familiarity with 10c 
packages has made them the ideal intro- 
ductory size. 


“As a general rule, however, along- 
side the small package should be its 
larger companion. For, assuming that 
the particular occasion does not impera- 
tively call for the small size, profit for 
the retailer, as well as the interests of 
the purchaser, would throw the balance 
in favor of the more economical, regular 
sizes. 


Has Taught Merchandising Facts. 


“Out of the widespread experience 
with 10c tables has come one very 
excellent result. To thousands of re- 
tailers one big merchandising truth has 
been driven home. This is that attrac- 
tive products, conveniently and promi- 
nently displayed where the user can pick 
them up and examine them, leads to in- 
creased sales. 


“The value of open display has been 
brought to the fore. Retailers have 
learned to push popular items for all 
they are worth. They have learned to 
feature those that are profitable instead 
of those on which everyone else is cut- 
ting prices. They have learned to ap- 
preciate appeal to the eye. 

“The inescapable conclusion as to the 
future of the 10c item in the ordinary 
retail outlets is that it has a distinct 
place. There is volume to be had 
through 10c tables. But beyond that 
it is the ideal convenience item to fea- 
ture along with the regular sizes. It 


is an effective introductory device. It is 
valuable for use as an accessory rather 
than as an end in itself. 


“In this way the 10c item can be 
made to yield a profit both to the manu- 
facturer and to the retailer, act as a 
helpful companion to regular lines, yet 
at the same time avoid taking up valu- 
able space in a strenuous and some- 
times vain effort to compete with the 
long established, highly - organized 
chains.” 

Package Must Have Display Value. 


To the manufacturer and food proces- 
sor who is contemplating the use of 10c 
packages the Anchor Cap & Closure 
Corp. has the following advice: 


“Do not forget, in considering the 
introduction of a 10c package, that one 
of the prerequisites is its display value. 
In the syndicate stores, merchandise 
must sell itself. As a sampling propo- 
sition—either free or paid for—appear- 
ance is necessary to genuine effective- 
ness. Wherever the item is sold or dis- 
tributed, seldom will a sales clerk give 
personal selling to a small size. Hence 
they must stand on their own feet— 
practically sell themselves. 

“The 10c package is here to stay. It 
has had, perhaps, its toughest test dur- 
ing the past year or two—and certainly 
only a merchandising device which 
could prove its worth to the profit 
sheet would ever have survived.” 


ae 
POSTAL EMPLOYEES AT FAIR. 


Several post office employees’ na- 
tional organizations, with an approxi- 
mate membership of 97,150, will hold 
their 1983 conventions in Chicago dur- 
ing the Century of ts we Exposi- 
tion. It is also contemplated to have 
the National Association of Postmas- 
ters meet here. At these conventions 
many of the problems confronting the 
postal service will be discussed, and 
plans and suggestions will be offered 
with the end in view of bringing about 
an improved ‘service to the patrons of 
the postal service. 

The raising of funds to defray the 
expenses of the convention has been 
Placed in the hands of a joint com- 
mittee, of which Postmaster Arthur C. 
Lueder, is treasurer, with the approval 
of the Post Office Department at Wash- 
ington. Contributions to this fund are 
being accepted from Chicago business 
houses which deem this an opportunity 
to share in entertaining those faithful 
men and women who are giving their 
best in the postal service. 


ee aoe ee 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
April 27, 1933. 


REGULAR HAMS. 


Green. 
Standard. 


Sweet -_—— 
Standard. Fancy. 
9% 10 
9 914 
8% 9% 
84 9 
BOILING HAMS. 


Green. 
Standard. 


Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Fancy. 
8% 8% 
8% 8% 
on 8% 


SKINNED H AMS. 


Green. 
Standard. 


Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Fancy. 


PICNICS. 


Green. 
Standard. 


Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Sh. Shank. 


. 8. BELLIES. 
Clear. 


Standard. Fancy. 


. S. FAT BACKS. 


Export 


Standard. Trim. 


4% 


OTHER D. §8. } ‘ 
Extra short clears 35-45 
Extra short ribs. .. 

Regular plates 

Clear plates . 

Jowl butts 

Green square jowls......... ..... 
GCE POU FOWTB. ccccccccc cvcce 


Prime steam, 

Prime steam, 

Refined, in export boxes—N. Y 
Neutral, in tierces 

Raw leaf 


FUTURE PRICES. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 22, 1933. 
Open. High. Leow. 


CLEAR BELLIES— 
May 

MONDAY, APRIL 
LARD— 
May 


CLEAR BELL IES— 

May ... 6.25 eesce 

July 6.3714 6.50 
TUESDAY, APRIL 


5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 


71 


CLEAR BELLIES— 

May ... 6.22% 6.22% x 

July . 6.47% 6.47% 6.25 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26, 1933. 

LARD— 

May 

July 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. ‘. — 

CLEAR BRELLIES— 


May ... 6.20 6.35 
July . 6.50 


THURSDAY, 


6.30 


APRIL 27, 1933. 
LARD— 

May 

July 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Wee. .... eee 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May ... 6.20 \ 
July . 6.45 6.2 


FRIDAY, APRIL 


5.35 
5.42% 
5.5714 


5.35 
5.42% 
5.574ax 
5.62%4ax 
5.65ax 
5.50ax 


6.20 
6.45 


28, 1933. 


6.22% b 
6.50ax 


LARD 

May 

July ... 

Sept. ... 5.82 

Ce, veces Be 

, Sees 

Dec. 

CLEAR BELLIES— 
May ... G39 

July . 6.37 


Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nom; —; split. 








ANIMAL OILS. 


Prime edible lard oil. . 
Headlight burning oil. . 
Prime winterstrained . 
Extra winterstrained 


Extra neatsfoot 
No. 1 neatsfoot 

Oll weighs 7% Ibs. per gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in barrels. 





COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black fron hoops..$1.230 @1.82% 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.25 _ =e 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.27% @ 

Oak pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1. pip ‘3 
White oak ham ti 2.05 @2.07% 


White oak lard tierces 1.85 @1.87% 


April 29, 1933, 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States dur- 
ing the week ended April 22, 1933: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 
——Week ended——._ Jan. 1, 
1933 to 
Ap m. Apr.23, “ne 15, Apr 22, 


1932. 1933. 
M ibs. M Ibs. Mb Ibs. M Ibs, 
866 


1,328 
1,186 
“126 


To Belgium 
United Kingdom 
Other Europe 
Cuba 


Other countries 


BACON, INCLUDING 
Total 
To Germany 
United Kingdom .... 
Other Europe 


Cuba 
Other countries 
PICKLED PORK. 
1 121 
To United Kingdom. 9 
Other Europe 


Canada ** 8 al 
Other countries .... 71 


6,110 5,193 204,577 
To Germany 956 457 55, 
Netherlands oui 322 211 
United Kingdom .... 8,779 3,389 
= Europe - 331 
Other countries 605 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY 
Week ended April 22, 1933. 

Hams and Pickled 

shoulders, Bacon, rk, 

Mibs. MIbs. M lbs, 


811 231 


717 
PORTS. 


M Ibs, 
7,896 
88 


82 ova 
Port Huron 26 80 
Key West 63 82 
New Orleans 3 69 
New York? 637 cose am 
Baltimore coee save 
Galveston 


DESTINATION OF 


759 


EXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, 


Exported to: M Ibs. 


Liver Kingdom (total) 


Exported to: 
Germany (total) 
Hamburg 


*Corrected to March 31, 1933. 
tExports to Europe only. 








CURING MATERIALS. 
Bbls. 
Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. Y. 
Dbl. refined granulated 
Small oo ccccccccce 
Medium crystals 
Large crystals  § 
Bbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda... 
Less than 25 bbl. lots, 4c more. 
Salt— 
ae carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago, 


Seeer— 
2 sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 


Secend, sugar, 90 basis 
Syrup testing, 63 to 65 combined su- 
crose and invert, New York .... 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%). 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. b 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2% 








SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 


Allspice 
Cinnamon 


£ 
Pepper, black 
Pepper, Cay enne 
Pepper, 
Pepper, 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 
Carcass Beef. 


Week ended, 

Prime native steers Apr. 22, 1933. 
a 1% i 11% 
p11% 

914 


BE oF 
@ 9% % 


Heifers, good, 400-600 ... 8144@10 
Cows, 400-600 54@ 6% 
Hind quarters, choice .... @15 
Fore quarters, choice @ 8% 


Beef Cuts. 


Steer loins, prime 

Steer loins, No. 1 

Steer loins, No. 2 

Steer short loins, prime. . 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. 
Steer loin ends (hips)... 
Steer loin ends, No. 2... 
Cow loins ‘ 

Cow short loins 

Cow loin ends (hips). 
Steer ribs, prime ... 
Steer ribs, No. 1 ... 
Steer ribs, No. 2... 

Cow ribs, No. 2 

Cow ribs, No. 

Steer rounds, 

Steer rounds, 

Steer rounds, 

Steer chucks, 

Steer chucks, 

Steer chucks, 

Cow rounds 

Cow chucks 

Steer plates 

Medium plates 

Briskets, No. 1 

Steer navel ends 

Cow navel ends 

Fore shanks 

Hind shanks 

Strip loins, No. 

Strip loins, No. 

Sirloin butts, No. 1 
Sirloin butts, No. 2 ‘ 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. 
Rump butts 

Flank steaks 

Shoulder clods 

Hanging tenderloins .... 
Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs. . 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 lbs. 


Beef Products. 


Xs 


peers eet cy) 
AODPAS DAN SRAWWOWANIDAIDMDE 


® 


: 1 
| 
| 


OHS 

= 
eas 
x 


Brains (per 
Hearts 


Kidneys, per Ib. 


Choice carcass 

Good carcass 

Good — 
acks 


Brains, each 
Sweetbreads 
Calf livers 


Medium fores 

Lamb fries, per Ib. ..... 
Lamb tongues, per Ib. 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib. 


Mutton. 
Heavy shee 
Light sheep 3 
Heavy saddles 
Light saddles 


= 
NACA 
— 


Race 


Mutton legs 
Mutton loins 
Mutton stew 
eep tongues, S Tw<s 
Sheep heads, cock 


om 


— 
COD 


= 
DOUMGSKHRwONoOOUN 


Cor. week, 
1932. 


wa 


Fresh Pork, Etc. 


Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. 
Picnic shoulders 

Skinned shoulders 
Tenderloins 

Spare ribs 

Back fat 


E 
Ns 


eo 
HK DBDARBSOAND 


Boneless butts, cellar 
4 


= 


& 
COCR mm COICO OCOCID 


> 02 CO Com OT DS Ol Co 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 


Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons 
Country style sausage, fresh in link. 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk. 
Country style pork sausage, Saas. 
Frankfur oe 


Bologna in beef ay po it 
Bologna in ay! middles, choi 
Liver sausage in beef rounds. 
Smoked liver sausage in hog van 
Liver sausage in hog bungs.. 
Head cheese 

New England luncheon special 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice 


Polish sausage .... 


DRY SAUSAGE. 


Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs 
Thuringer cervelat . 

Farmer 

Hoisteiner 

B. C. salami, choice 

Milano salami, choice, in hog bungs .. 
B. C. salami, new condition . 

Frisses, choice, in hog middles . 
Genoa style salami 

Pepperoni 

Mortadella, new condition | 
Capicolla 

Italian style hams 

Virginia hams 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 


Regular pork trimmings 
Special lean pork trimmings 
Extra lean pork trimmings 
Pork cheek meat 


eee eeeeeee 


ee ewes eees 


Native boneless bull meat (heavy). 
Boneless chucks 
Shank meat 


gs 
Beef cheeks (trimmed) 

Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and w 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 Ibs. an > 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up.. 
Beef tripe 

Pork tongues, canner trim, 8S. P 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F.0.B. CHICAGO.) 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 
Domestic rounds, eg pooecoveceees 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack .......... 


BE GUNN, WEE. 2c ctamoucedcwsteces : 
Export rounds, WNT. vecccsccccsecees 3 


9999999599999599 
a 


gular if" cones 
Middles, select wide, ride, 202% > a, 1.35 

Middles, select, ide, aa int and 

CUE edccgievsceccecepeceegueetecetec 
Dried bladders: 

12-15 in. Le ang ee 

10-12 in. 

8-10 - =a fiat 

6 8 in. wide, flat 


Hog casings: 
Narrow, per 100 yds. 


Narrow, special, per 100 yds. .........1.85 
Medium, regular x 95 


bungs 
Small prime ames bevichGininbeies avec ann 7 
dies, per set 
TEE, 62 Sieassivton orcceeseegeas ee Oe 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 


Small tins, 2 to crate .....cccceeeeeeees «$425 
Large tins, 1 to crate ....ccccccscccccccee G00 


Frankfurt style, sausage in sheep casings— 
| mee tins, 2 to crate . 


Smoked link g 


Small tins, 2 to crate ......ceeeecceeeeee 4.50 
Large tins, 1 to crate seeee 5.25 





DRY SALT MEATS. 


Clear bellies, 22g Be 
* Ibs 


\OHADSDS 
CO RODD 
BREA 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 


Fancy reg. poms, 3 aaa esservesss* @14 
Fancy skd. hams, 1 6 Ibs . @15 
——, 5 + wee ts@is ee @13 
} @ 9% 


@16% 

Standard bacon, 6@8 lbs @li 
No. 1 beef ham sets, smoked— 

Insides, lbs 

Outsides, 

Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs. 

Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.. 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.. 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted 
Cooked loin roll, smoked 





BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 


Mess pork, regular 

Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces.. 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces 
Brisket pork 

Bean 

Plate 

Extra cies beef, 200 Ib. bbis 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular tripe, 200-lb. bbl. 
Honeycomb tripe. 

Pocket hone 

Pork feet, : 
Pork tongues, 200-lb. ‘bbl. ai 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200- 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


White animal fat margarine in 1-lb. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. 

Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.0.b. Chicago 


Prime steam, cash 
Prime steam, loose 
Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chicago. . 
Kettle rendered, tierces, f.0.b. Chgo. 
ia a rendered, tierces, f.0.b. 


Neutral” s* tierces, f.o.b. Chicago. . 
Compound, vegetable, tierces, caf... 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 
Bdible, tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 


2 tallow, 40% 
Choice white grease. Cte FS eee peseeees e 
A-White grease 
B-White grease, maximum 5% acid 
Yellow grease, 10@15% 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a...........00055 


DRY RS C9 89RD C9 68 69 
BRR FE RK 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Crude cottonseed oil in tanks, f.0.b. 
Valley points, prompt 
White, deodorized, in bbis., 


, FEE 
39599999 
= 


Refined in bbls., f.0.b 


QWre 1-10 
war 


Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, f.0.b. coast. 
go 


& 
& 
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Retail Section 


CUSTOMER-REFINANCE PLAN. 


Meat dealers in Colorado Springs, 
Colo., including Ivywild Market Co., 
Knorr’s Market Co., Sommers Market, 
Whitehead-Wilson Grocery Co., Wilson’s 
Grocery and Market, Routt Grocery and 
Market Co., have joined in a coopera- 
tive attack upon the involved financial 
condition of large numbers of their cus- 
tomers. The plan is refinancing and 
group settlements through the Personal 
Finance Co., Colorado Springs, and over 
forty other local merchants are grouped 
with them. 


Cooperative advertising, signed by all 
the merchants, in local newspapers, ex- 
plains that refinance is necessary to 
enable merchants to meet their pay- 
rolls and maintain employment; that 
the refinance plan is fair, honest, sin- 
cere, and confidential. 

“Through this plan,” the public is 
told, “the merchants receive cash for 
their delinquent accounts, while the 
debtor continues to pay on a convenient 
basis—and at only one place.” 


While the plan has been offered for 
several years through Morris Plan 
banks, its promotion on a community 
basis, as at Colorado Springs, is unique. 
Indebtedness of the debtor, is trans- 
ferred to the finance company, which 
discounts his note calling for regular 
payments. The cash goes at once to 
the various debtors who, individually 
and as a group, usually endorse the 
debtor’s note. It has been found from 
experience that customers who will be 
very irregular and careless in meet- 
ing payments to the meat market will 
quite promptly maintain their payments 
to the finance company. 

Further credit is commonly not 
granted the debtor until he has re- 
established his right to credit in carry- 
ing out the obligation to the finance 
company. 

With all the principal meat mer- 








Retail Pricing Charts 


Charts enabling meat retailers to 
figure prices on different cuts of 
beef from the carcass, prepared by 
A. T. Edinger of the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, were 
printed by THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER in its issues of Decem- 
ber 24, 1932, and January 7, 1933, 
accompanied by diagrams of the 
various cuts. 

Copies of these charts—either 
Chicago or New York method of 
cutting—may be obtained for 50 
each upon application to The Na- 
tional Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
st., Chicago. Special prices for 
quantities upon application. 




















chants and other dealers of Colorado 
Springs signing cooperative advertise- 
ments, and talking the plan to their 
debtors, rapid headway is being made 
in improving the credit situation. 


——e—_—_ 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Lotus Meat Market, Inc., 5616 Harri- 
son st., Chicago, has been granted a 
charter. A general grocery and meat 
market business will be conducted. 
Ben Brazgo, Ruby Epstein and 
Josephine Cudaitis are the incorpora- 
tors. 

Harold R. Zeamans, 1834 Broadway, 
New York, has formed the Eckelman 
Meat Co., Inc., and will engage in the 
meat and grocery business. 

Larson Brothers, Atwater, Minn., 
_— opened a second store at Litch- 
field. 


Henry Lewis, Fordville, N. D., has 
disposed of his market to Lewis Jehlika 
and Peter Aafedt. 

Volsch Brothers, who have conducted 
a meat market in Elgin, Ill., for 43 
years in the same location, have closed 
their store and retired from business. 

A meat market has been added as a 
department of the United Fruit Co., 
Waterloo, Ia. 


Prosperity Food Markets, Inc., has 
been incorporated by Abraham Kaplan, 
805 Broadway, New York, for the re- 
tailing of meats and groceries. 

C. L. Bowman will open a new meat 
market in Kelliher, Minn. 

A new meat and fruit market has 
been opened at 818 Fifth ave., Antigo, 

is. 

Carl H. Levin and Arthur W. John- 
son, operating a grocery and market at 
8125-27 Twenty-third ave., Moline, IIL, 
have opened a second store at 1319-23 
Eleventh st., that city. 

Harlfinger Brothers will open a meat 
market at 1406 16th st., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

E. Kippard, of Bennett, Ia., has pur- 
chased the meat market of Richard 
Besek of New Windsor, IIl. 

Bernard J. Gessner, 2009 Fourth 
ave., south, Minneapolis, Minn., plans 
to open a meat market. 

<== 
MICHIGAN OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 


Officers of the Michigan Retail Gro- 
cers and Meat Dealers’ association were 
re-elected at the convention held in 
Grand Rapids.: They are Paul Schmidt, 
Lansing, president; Theodore Bathke, 
Petoskey, vice-president; Rudolph Eck- 
ert, Flint, second vice-president, and 
Olaf H. Bailey, Lansing, treasurer. 
V. A. Mickles, Manistee, and A, A. 


Boyce, Bay City, were named new direc- 
tors. Ward Newman, Pontiac, and 
Holger Jorgensen, Muskegon, were re- 
elected directors. Herman Hanson, 
Grand Rapids, was re-elected manager- 
secretary. 

Manistee was awarded the 1934 con- 


vention. 
— 
KANSAS MEAT DEALERS MEET. 


Roy Lawrence, president, and Bruce 
J. Maguire, secretary, have issued 
notices of the 22nd annual convention 
of the Kansas Retail Meat Dealers As- 
sociation to be held in Topeka on May 
9 and 10. 
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MEAT MARKET IMPROVES APPEARANCE WITH MODERN FLOOR COVERING. 
Bert Wilson, Buffalo, N. Y., has supplanted sawdust on the floor of his meat market with new linoleum floor 


covering. 


cleaning to be done with a minimum of cost and labor. 
(Photos courtesy Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co.) 


floor. 


The marbleized field and border pattern blends with the market fixtures, defies traffic dirt and enables 
The floor covering was cemented over lining felt to a wood 
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(Prepared by A. T. Edinger, U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 
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style, the second for the same grade 
cut New York style, and the third for 
choice hinds and fores of beef. 

Detailed directions for using this 
lamb pricing chart are given here, to- 
gether with instructions for adjusting 
prices when those of certain cuts are 
out of line with the general retail mar- 
ket. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USING RETAIL LAMB 
PRICING CHART. 


1. Determine average wholesale carcass cost per 
100 pounds of Good Grade Lamb carcass, for 
which retail prices are to be computed. 

2. Determine the necessary or desired gross 
margin, either in percentage or actual mark up 
per pound on a carcass basis. Bxample: 

(a) Wholesale carcass cost is $15.00 per cwt. 


(b) If the desired gross margin in per cent 
of sales is 25% then the wholesale cost of the 
carcass will eual 75% of sales receipts. 100 — 
25 = 75%. $15.00 + 75 = $20.00, the anticipated 
retail sales return of all the cuts in 100 pounds 
of carcass. 

(ec) If the desired mark up per pound is 5c or 
$5.00 per cwt. of carcass weight then the sum 
of the wholesale cost and the mark up yy 
the expected sales return; $15.00 + $5.00 — $20.00. 

3. Lecate the column on the chart headed 
$20.00. 

4. The prices in this column indicates the sell- 
ing price of each cut as listed on the chart. If 
each cut is retailed at the indicated prices, the 
total retail sales receipts should amount to .00. 
Since the carcass cost $15.00 per cwt., then the 
gross margin is $5.00 or 25% of the sales or a 
mark up differential of 5c per pound based on 
carcass weight. 

5. If some of the retail prices are out of line 
with the general retail market, adjustments are 
made as follows: 


Under the column where the expected sales re- 
ceipts are $20.00 leg of lamb is to retail at 22c 
per pound but the general market is 20c, then a 
reduction of 2c on the leg is essential. To correct 
for this necessary reduction, yet maintain the 
same sales receipts, some other cut or cuts must 
be increased in selling price. In making such 
adjustments, the percentage figure opposite the 
leg is multiplied by the reduction, which is 2c 
in this case. 


33.75 X 2c = 67.50c 


It has been decided that loin chops can be 
increased price, therefore the figure 67.5c is 
divided by the figure 11.25 which represents the 
per cent of loin chops to the carcass. 


67.5e = 11.25 = 6c 


In other words, the retail price of loin chops 
must be increased 6c. The result is that the leg 
is decreased from 22c to 20c while loin chops are 
increased from 34e to 40c and the total sales re- 
ceipts will be the same, namely $20.00. 

6. The second section of the chart indicates 
the value per pound of the untrimmed wholesale 
cuts based upon the retail sale receipts when the 
cuts derived from the wholesale cut are sold at 
indicated retail prices. Example: 

When square chuck, neck on, is sold at 18c and 
stew at 7c, the same amount of money could be 
received if the short forequarter (square chuck, 
neck on, shank and brisket) was sold at 15\4c 
per pound. If the replacement value of a short 
forequarter is llc, then 154%c — lle = 4c, the 
gross margin per pound derived from the replace- 
ment short forequarter. The same procedure may 
be followed for the other wholesale cuts. 


7. To determine the replacement cost of cuts 
when a carcass costs $15. ewt. locate the 


e per 
column headed $15.00 and the price opposite each 
wholesale cut indicates the replacement cost. 
these prices are not in line with the general 
wholesale market, then multpily the mee of 
each wholesale cut by the actual who! 
of each to determine the carcass cost based on 
Example: 


wholesale cut prices. 





Thus the wholesale cuts at these above prices 
are equivalent to $15.46 for 100 pounds of carcass. 
If the retail cuts from these wholesale cuts are 
then sold at the same retail prices as for a 
$15.00 carcass, plus a $5.00 mark up, then the 
gross margin on these wholesale cut replacements 

00 — $15.46 = .54, or the gross 
margin on the wholesale cut basis is 46c less 
when the straight carcass is used. 


8. Assuming the carcass cost $15.00 and the 
general wholesale cut market is the same as the 
wholesale prices listed in the column headed 
$15.00, then all t retail cuts would have 
an actual cost as indicated by the figures in the 
column headed $15.00. Then if a $5.00 margin is 
desired, all of the cuts should be sold at the retail 
prices in the column headed $20.00. The differ- 
ence between the individual retail prices for each 
cut indicates the gross margin per pound for each 
trimmed retall cut. 
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WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Apr. 27, 1933: 





Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORE. PHILA, 
YEARLINGS (1) (300-500 LBS.): 
GED cccesccvceccuscvccacsevesseres $9. 10.50 $10. 11.50 
ML cd cracée ves ceoesenss ccveguenweee 8.50@ 9.50 9. 10. 
WEED cee cceccecceccevecersevonsese 7.5 8.50 8.00@ 9.00 
CED, dt ocdevavestcveccdusceqcoeseus , > ee a 
STEERS (500-600 LBS.) 
BE. wecederedcceerereseunheeeeneres 9.50@10.50 se... . see eee 10. 11.50 10. 1 
BAe aca eal padaabse Sh ae clita” et pee 9 00g 10.50 9 sg 2 
BL: wad eneder ewes noneeeedisweseces 7.5 ee 8.00@ 9.00 7.50@ 8.50 
GE. ccc cccccnsccosscccoccsesveces Te TE lccccccscce = sh eeeccecee §8=—-_s oso 
STEERS (600-700 LBS.) 
CEE Sb cewedecds cr ccessecoscesodoss 9. an °\-geamewetes 10. 11.00 10. 11.00 
DE Chk ceaeuendancesce te eurdessucens B00 a - xuseecowss 8.00g 10.00 8 00gi0m 
DY -corgeVewds tee <0 ee erévendowngs 7.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.00 8. 9.00 7.50@ 8.50 
STEERS (700 LBS. UP) 
SD. ceGhdeccegeeds toxcctanaamnredes 8.5 9.50 9 10.00 9. 10.50 9.50@10.00 
Na net Bay nse haaaoale hots #506 8.50 8 9.00 3308 9.50 9.00@ 9.50 
COWS: 
en re 6.50@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.00 7.50@ 8.00 7. 7.50 
CO rrr ee 6.00@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.50 6. 7.50 6. 7.00 
ED utck~ercetied sed ewes neneseweos 5.50@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.00 5.00@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.00 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL (2): 
MEE Sabénedcachuewteyicsaceeantees 7.00@ 8.50 9. 10.00 8. 11.00 8. 9.00 
EEE AE ISTE I 6.00@ 7.50 7. 9.00 ¢. 9.00 7. 8.00 
MEN See 0e cet qreeutcéccecensacgues 5. 6.00 5.00@ 7.00 6. 7.00 6. 7.00 
DED eb de Ne venteucoawdentdneasd«as 4. 5.50 4.00@ 5.00 5.00@ 6.00 5. 6.00 
CALF (2) (3): 
Dl ccbesditcdewss ov debeseckneceseeem. S0Ceeeenen ©” weeceecees 6. Fs 
SE cecciciddsckcathoenenebidans eeeeeeeres. Sesensmece 5. GBR cccccanen 
DEE cc eetddncarede 6assccabeshasns aGb0ERCRRA  s0060RE0ws 4. O2P cesssaln “a 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
SPRING LAMB: 
NN Bieta d gati'e «604644 cae eam 3. 15.00 14. 15.00 14.00@17.00 14, 16.00 
PEER Ces serra eer eeneanees 11.50@13.50 12.00@14.00 13.00@15.00 13. 15.00 
DEE  Ghdkbegsb es cectateerwetaekwnne 0.00@12.00 10. 12.00 12. 14.00 12. 13.00 
LAMB (38 LBS. DOWN): 
EE ° ocdd ab-scte-ers: 00:0 an wee Siew ae we weed a. 12.00 12.00@13.00 13. 13.50 12. 13.00 
SE Cabbu666600es ch 4c ee eeanaveceees 10.50@11.00 11.50@12.50 12. 13.00 12, 12.50 
DE P60 ace eagenh seen eneeieeqennpe 9.50@10.50 10.00@11.50 11.00@12.50 10. 11.00 
NL. into: det-esad essence nwesearrh 8.50@ 9.50 @10.00 9.00@10.50 ...... stab 
LAMB (39-45 LBS.) : 
EL Winds Geabas ash oeiionhwakenenael 10.50@11.50 12.00@13.00 12. 13.00 12.00@13.0 
SE iin s RnNR hand ay seabed eneaeee 10.00@11.00 11. 12.50 12. 12.50 11. 12.50 
RE, bck er Rckhétercamnaune haw ae 9. 10.50 10.00@11.50 10.50@12.00 10. 11.00 
ED dinkdectbwne ont-caeclcdnwetonens 8.50@ 9.50 8.50@10.00 9.00@10.50 soegees 
LAMB (46-55 LBS.) : 
EN gnc60 cneanendenwamodnermewseinne 9.50@10.50 11.00@12.50 yee tems J 
ME. eth pdntds ind tn cements eeneene med 9.00@10.00 10.50@12.00 10.00@11.00 11.00@11.50 
MUTTON (EWE) 70 LBS. DOWN: 
SE eehGatd datas &omeaadaaadewe is 6. 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 5. 6.00 
DED dhe 0:04 cembecnrrdcicacnasean ‘ 500g 6.00 5. 6.00 5.00@ 6.00 5. 5.50 
ED aieg aC cicih 5 oi: a acsinne- db kaleieaial 4.00@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.00 4.50@ 5.50 4. 5.00 


Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 


ST OI, is-dio.5-6-6 ick: 6-0-eem a eeteaden 8.50@ 9.00 9.50@10.00 8.50@10.00 9 10.00 
SC Ct Kicoawenedocenuacenen ues 8.50@ 9.00 9.50@10.00 8.50@10.00 50 
i ih, Cy ddv~edsecentccetdacsbens 7.50@ 8.00 8 508 9.00 8.00@ 9.00 9.00 
Dn Mb 100ec0 4050 ceennmnneten -00@ 7.50 7.50@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.50 
SHOULDERS, N. Y. STYLE, SKINNED 

DRE WINS: btincsoseg aa ease euna ane 6.00@ 6.50 sn ee weeeee 6.00@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.50 
PICNICS: 

DE Gils cudrerccdcectectenadetone S6dtec¥us 6.50@ 7.00 = acweceeee 6.00@ 6.50 
BUTTS, BOSTON STYLE: 

SS THB GER scccccscce 7.50@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.0 
SPARE RIBS: 

ED i céndnaetertubirenenmnetie ee. . accensinsn ~~ ecbebnonon 
TRIMMINGS: 

EEE ee'00b:050 0.00: 00n cea 6eeees aednee CO Bl cctececess 8 =—-_ ss entesece «pa 

Se éduden eaikelnee kiuedemeaaenewet ee Ce ee = ecenannes -2eeeonces 


(1) Includes heifer 450 Ibs. down at Chicago. 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


Chicago. 








FEWER GRASS-FAT CATTLE. 


Grass fat cattle from the osage and 
blue stem pasture sections of Kansas 
and Oklahoma promise to be in small 
supply this year as leasing of pasture 
land up to April 1 this year has been 
small, in spite of the fact that lease 
prices are the lowest in years, accord- 
ing to state and federal reports. 

Only about 35 per cent of the Kan- 
sas blue stem pastures has been leased. 
This is about the same as last year, 
but far below previous years. In the 
Osage section about 55 per cent of the 
pastures are leased compared with 60 
per cent last year, with leases to April 
1 in prior years running from 70 to 94 
per cent. 

The limited leasing indicates that the 
in-movement of cattle and calves into 
the two sections will be smaller than 
the 290,000 shipped in last season and 
far below the number in past years. 


Financial conditions have made it im- 
possible for local operators to buy 


many cattle. 
-- fe 
ADVERTISING SELLS CHEESE. 


Consumption of cheese and other 
products of the Kraft-Phenix Cheese 
Co. has been increased from less than 
% lb. per capita in 1916 to more than 
5% Ibs. per capita in 1932, J. L. f 
said recently. Mr. Kraft credited this 
increase to an advertising expenditure 
in this period of between $25,000,000 
and $30,000,000. 

i 
SALES TAX EXEMPTS MEAT. 


Meat and meat products are exempt 
under an emergency relief sales tat 
which goes into effect in New York 
state on May 1. It imposes a tax of 1 
per cent on all products except foods 
and is for one year only. 
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AMONG NEW YORK RETAILERS. 


Schwaben Hall, Brooklyn, had all the 
appearance of a mardi gras Tuesday 
evening when Eastern District Branch 
tendered a ladies’ night to their mem- 
bers and families. Among the novelties 
was a broom dance led by Mrs. Joseph 
Behrman. There were two door prizes 
the first of which—a cocktail set—was 
awarded to Mrs. Ed Stein; the second, 
an electric toaster, was awarded Fred- 
dy Shear. Each lady was presented with 
an appropriate gift. 

At the open forum meeting of Ye 
Olde New York branch held on April 
18, a representative of the General Elec- 
tric Company gave a talk on what air 
conditioning means to retail meat deal- 
ers. Another speaker discussed the de- 
sirabilitv of handling bottled beer in 
retail meat shops. The next meeting 
of this branch is scheduled for May 16, 
at which time delegates to both state 
and national conventions will be elected. 
For the purpose of getting new ideas 
Ye Olde New York branch is holding 
another essay contest, letters submitted 
to be limited to 150 words or less, the 
subject to be, “How I Meet Competi- 
tion.” Six prizes are to awarded. 


Various branches of the retail meat 
dealers association are planning a com- 
bined protest, together with meat pack- 
ers and wholesalers, against the Buck- 
ley bill, which requires the tagging of 
“baby veal” when sold either at whole- 
sale or retail. The bill, which was 
signed by governor Lehman of New 
York on April 21, also requires that 
hotels and restaurants indicate on the 
bill of fare when “baby veal” is used. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


A bon voyage party was given by 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Di Matteo to Mr. and 
Mrs. George Anselm last Sunday. Mr. 
and Mrs. Anselm sailed April 27 on the 
Haiti for a three weeks’ cruise, cele- 
brating their silver wedding anniver- 
sary. They have received many beau- 
tiful gifts of silver. Those present in- 
cluded Mr. and Mrs. Anselm, daugh- 
ters and son, Mr. and Mrs. Di Matteo 
and daughters, Frank and Arthur 
Burck, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hembdt, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Hirsch, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Kramer, Miss Phillips, Mr. and 
Mrs. Oscar Schaefer and Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Werner, jr. 


Jamaica Branch, at its last meeting, 
arranged to have a large delegation 
attend the interbranch meeting being 
held this week under auspices of Brook- 
lyn Branch. A boat has been chartered, 
and the members will have a fishing 
party off Babylon, Sunday, April 30. 


The New York State Association will 
hold its annual convention in New York 
City on June 5, a week previous to the 
annual convention of the national asso- 
ciation, which will be held in Chicago. 


South Brooklyn Branch will have a 
novelty ladies’ night in their meeting 
seg. 53rd st. and 5th ave., Tuesday, 
May 2. 


fe 


Pickle making is simplified when a 
modern brine-leaching vat is used. 
Plans for one of the best brine leaching 
vats ever designed appear in “PoRK 
PACKING,” The National Provisioner’s 
new book on pork packing. 








Price 


Chicago 
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Superior Packing Co. 
Quality 


Service 





DRESSED BEEF 
BONELESS BEEF and VEAL 
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NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


Treasurer F. G. Selby, Jacob E. Deck- 
er & Sons, Mason City, Iowa, was in 
New York for a few days during the 
past week. 


S. L. Richardson, manager packaging 
department, Kingan & Co., Indianapo- 
lis, on a tour of inspection, spent sev- 
eral days at the Brook avenue, Bronx, 
branch during the past week. 


The New York plant of Wilson & 
Co. had as visitors during the past 
week Edward F. Wilson, vice president 
and director, Harry J. Williams, vice 
president and general superintendent, 
and Allan McKenzie, chief engineer, all 
from Chicago. 

H. L. Van Scoy, comptroller’s office, 
N. L. Brainerd, industrial relations de- 
partment, and R. D. Hebb, public rela- 
tions department, Swift & Company, 
Chicago, were in New York for several 
days during the past week. A. E. Bump 
of the Swift construction department, 
Boston, also visited New York. 


Meat, fish and poultry seized and de- 
stroyed by the health department of the 
city of New York during the week 
ended April 22, 1933, were as follows: 
Meat—Brooklyn, 13 lbs.; Manhattan 
1,941 lbs.; Bronx, 133,694 Ibs. (damaged 
by fire); Queens, 12 lbs.; Richmond, 28 
lbs.; total, 135,688 lbs. Fish—Bronx, 3 
Ibs. Poultry—Manhattan, 5 _ Ibs.; 
Bronx, 27,091 lbs.; total, 27,096 Ibs. 


ed 


Watch “wanted” page for bargains in 
equipment. 
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The Columbus Packing Company 


a ae MEAT 
CH RODUCTS Ww, 





Pork and Beef Packers 


Schenk Bros., Managers 
New York Office: 410 W. 14th St. 





“Only $3 for all this?” 


You'll be surprised, too, when you see how 
much luxury and convenience you can en- 
joy at the Hotel Lexington for as little as 
$3 a day. 

And here’s another fact that’?: make your 
expense account beam with gratitude—it 
costs only $1 a day more for two persons at 
the Lexington. A room which is $3 for one, 
for instance, is only $4 for two persons. 


HOTEL LEXINGTON 


In Grand Central Zone, Lexington Ave. at 48th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, General Manager 
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LIVE CATTLE. 
Bees, MOOD wcccccdscescucescccnevs $ @ 5.55 
Cows, common to medium............ 2.25@ 3.25 
Bulls, cutter to medium............. 2.50@ 3.50 


LIVE CALVES. 
Vealers, good to choice 
Vealers, medium ...... 
LIVE LAMBS. 


Lambs, spring 
Lambs, 


LIVE HOGS. 
MOGR, DODGED WW. ccccccccccecccccses $ 4.20@ 4.35 
Hogs, 220-250 lbs........ cevceses +++» 8.50@ 4.00 
BED Secsvvdevccesccesccsooséooscece @ 3.40 
DRESSED HOGS. 
Hogs, 90-140 Ibs., good to choice..... $ 6.00@ 6.25 
DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native, heavy ......... eenece -12%@13% 
Gheles, BAtive, BGM .ncccccccccccccce 124%@13% 
Native, common to fair .......sseeees 114%@12 
WESTEEN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 Ibs. ......... 12 18 
Native choice yearlings, 440@600 ‘Tbe... 12 13 
to choice heifers ............ eee 11 
Good to choice COWS ......seeceeeeees - 9 10 
Common to fair cows .......... ccoccee 2 8 
Fresh bologna bulls ....... eeveccesece 6 7 
BEEF CUTS. 
Western. City. 
. 5 eee 18 @20° 18 @20 
be Sin os Keceeneuwend 16 @is8 16 @lij 
Bh Ge eb abe ewee deemed 12 @14 14 15 
SS eae 16 @ 20 22 
Be. B Mime cccccccccces lt @l15 16 @s 
| céccacanecea 10 @l12 12 @l4 
No. 1 hinds and ribs..... 1l @l4 12 @16 
No. 2 hinds and ribs..... 10 @12 ll @13 
2 Es occ cscetceus 10 @l1 9%@10 
ie a SE ocnwe-cevees 8 @ 84%@ 9 
i i i cccccessesdth 7@8 8 @ 8% 
WO. 2 GRMGMD 2. ccccccces 9 10 lo @u 
WP GEES coccscevecs 9 8 9 
7 Vt year 6 7 7 g 8 
PEED neepececcepccess - 6 7 6%4@ 7% 
Rolls, reg. 6@8 Ibs. avg. éuctevseeeet 
Rolls, reg. 4@6 lbs. avg. ........+:- 17 18 
Tenderloins, DT GH cccecccess 50 60 
Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs. avg. ........... 50 60 
GONE GEN ccccccvcccvceccsvceesoes ll 12 


Peer 
Medium . 
Common 





DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


I ME ccccecetedmevcekvarneGan 12%@13% 
I, is cecsceande denweentaan 11%@12% 
Dh Sl cxvckcecdes soceerenerseeus 

GE, SRT ce cccccccsccvcnczcesoce 5 7 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 






Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 lbs.. 9 @10 
Pork tenderloins, fresh..............++. 23 @25 
Pork tenderloins, frozen eeu 20 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs. avg... 8 
Butts, boneless, Western 10 
Butts, regular, Western 8 9 
Hams, estern, fresh, 10@12 lbs. avg.104%@l11 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. 

GUO cc ccc cccccovseccesccccccocese 7 8 
Pork trimmings, extra lean .......... 8 9 
Pork trimmings, regular, 50% lean ... 5 6 
GENES © Seb rethccs cawcenesecsesoceees 6 7 

SMOKED MEATS. 
Toman, GEE TR, GR ccccccccccccccs 15 
Hams, 10@12 lbs.  Recebaatiamiens: ~ 14% 
Hams, mh GE edecevecdcveens 13 14 
Picnics, 4@6 lbs. avg. .......--.e00e- 8%@ 9% 
Picnics, SD TRB. BUM cccccccccccccece 8%4@ 9% 
Rollettes, 8@10 Ibs. avg. ...........+. 9 10 
Wess GHD, TRE cccccccccccccccccecs 22 25 
Beef tongue, heavy ........+-sseeees 23 25 
Bacon, boneless, WIOUR cccccoccccoss 14 15 
Bacon, boneless, city .........++-eee0. 12 14 
City pickled bellies, "s@i0 Ibs. avg. ...10 11 








THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed...... 15c a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d...... 30c a pound 
Sweetbreads, © cccescceccees «+++. 25¢ a pound 
DS, WOE ccccccccccoccece -- 60ca pair 
i in .acc kawececnee+eewenene 10c a pound 
Mutton Kidneys ..........ccsceses +» 10c¢ each 
RE EEE Avion céceveesescconeene . 25¢ a pound 
CED 850 566006.00ceeceeesecesooes + 15¢a pound 
Beef i ~ ps DR dé vicccocescnede a 

Se GD ovaitcwcanecenceesenssose 10c a pair 

BUTCHERS’ FAT. 

as cadens wd wees cu @ .40 per ewt. 
Is slick dig be crear weuacalaied @ .75 per ewt. 


BEE GENS oescocecceesacesece @1.50 per cwt. 


@1.00 per cwt. 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 94@12% 12%-14 14-18 18 up 


Prime No. 1 veals 8 1.05 1.15 1.20 1.45 
Prime No. 2 veals 7 .90 1.00 1.05 1.20 


Buttermilk No. 1. 6 -80 -90 -95 

Buttermilk No. 2. 5 -70 -80 -85 om 
Branded grubby .. 4 .55 .65 -70 .80 
Co eS eee + 55 -65 .70 -80 


BUTTER. 
Creamery, extras (92 score). 


Creamery, firsts (91 score). ; 
ere 


EGGS. 


(Mixed Colors.) 
Special packs or selections from fresh 





BOGIES occcccccccesocceccoesoeeteees 16 @17% 
CEE Kivctokdtseehdkeuesb ceeencereeel 1544@15% 
= are 144%@15 

LIVE POULTRY. 
Fowls, colored, via express............. 14 @15 
DE pecsvoseececes-eseceoeen @13 
OGEED < cewcvcveccccereveccovescseeecs @20 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good. 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb...14 @l15 

Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, lb...14 

Western, 45 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb...1 3 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb...14 @15 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb...18 @l4 

Fowls—tresh—dry pkd.—lz to box—prime to fcy. 

Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, 1b...16 @17 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, lb...16 @17 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb...16 @I7 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb...16 @li 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb...16 @I17 


Ducks— 








Taomg Island ..ccccccccccccccccevecece @l4 
Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per Ib.............. 25 @30 
Turkeys, nearby, No. 1: 
Toms 
Hens 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy. 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs., per lb. ..... 16 @lj 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs., per lb. ..... 16 @liz 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per lb. ..... 16 @lij 
——&—_— 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 
Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
April 20, 1933 
April 14 15 17 18 19 20 
19% 20% 21% 
20 20% 21 21 22% 
4 2 21% Holiday 23% 
21 21% 21% #=‘.22 23% 
Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized but- 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 
19% 19% 19% 19% 20% 21% 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
This Last Last -—Since Jan. 1.— 
week. week. year. 1933. 1932. 


ire ©. 36,732 35,977 35,189 809,229 873,325 

oe 59,746 yoy 60,852 1,173,246 1,206,393 
RS . 17,253 22,004 17,572 349,052 324,361 
Phila. .. 22, 209 25,126 24,186 416,388 390,218 





Total 135,940 136,789 137,799 2,747,915 2,794,297 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 





Same 
In Out On hand week day 
Apr. 20. Apr. 20. Apr. 21. last year. 
Chicago ... 22,463 32,120 1,132,467 985,217 
New York... 85,763 44,007 793,862 913,766 
Boston ..... 3,200 5,228 215,682 348,206 
BRR. ccccee 155,690 86,700 1,391,827 1,161,852 
Total ..... 267,116 168,055 3,533,838 3,409,041 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
~~ 
Ammonium sulphate, —_ 


basis ex vessel Atlanti F—*e ” $21.00 23. 
Ammonium sulphate, double bags, one 
4 es Eee — GER. cccccccccs 

ried, > GOP WEES. ccc @ 2 
Fish scrap, dried, 11% a 7 
10% B. P f.o.b fa 2.00 & 10c 


Fish guano, foreign, 13 18@14% pA 
monia, % B seseeeees 2,25 & 100 


Fish scrap, acidulated. “6% a 


mmo 
nia, 3% A.P.A. Del’d. Balt. & Norfolk 1. 30 & Ste 
Soda nitrate, per net ton........... @24.90 
in 200-lb. bags _ EEE ay @26.20 
in 100-Ib. bese S apaieletala wii arenceaahie @26.90 
Tankage. ground. 10% ammonia, 
£32 Ff Sere 1.90 & 10¢ 
= unground, 9@10% ammnw- 
Ss eeUdege- wed gienage Guamewene 1.75 & 10¢ 
Phosphates. 
we bone gm os * 3 and 
gs, per ton, c. 18. 
iv) —, ~~. pany American, oe 
gs, per ton, c. 20.00 
Superphosphate, bulk, = Balti- e 
more, per ton, 16% fla sénebtees @ 7.00 
Potash. 
Manure salt, 30% bulk, per ton .. @19.15 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, per ton......... 9.70 
Muriate in bags, per ton ........ 37.15 
Sulphate in bags, BOP CEB ccccece 47.50 
Dry Rendered —— 
og Me OO ee eee @ 6 
GRID GUN cccccccsscrececsssceses @ .7 


BONES, HOOFS, AND HORNS. 


Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 

per 1 eces cecccce «+++ 75.00@ 85.00 
= shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 pena 
a 4 = ae evcccece aero a =e 

ack or hoofs, per pieeeee 08 
White hoofs, per ton ..........+++:. 65.00 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to ‘90 Ibs., per 

Be MD ésccesccercevetcece sear 70.00 
Horns, according to- SEY asasusece 75. 200.00 


a en 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York for week ended 
April 22, 1983, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: April 22. week. 1932. 
Steers, carcasses. . 7,691 6,725 8.608% 
Cows, carcasses... 90314 580: 
Bulls, carcasses... 249 231 253 
Veals, carcasses... 17,239 10,585 13,084 
Lambs, carcasses... 34,627 32,050 22,379 
Mutton, carcasses. a 516 1,968 2,185 
Beef cuts, Ibs.. 413,132 401,398 
Pork cuts, Ibs... .2, 308. '973 2,327,940 2,223,000 
Local slaughters: 
GED * sépescceves ls 7,543 7,001 
Sees 11,311 13,559 16,497 
BE. Sknborssees< 39,254 44,188 49,329 
DE keeneanewers 61,218 60,142 62,586 
- ——fe-- —— 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended April 22, 1933: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 


West. drsd. meats: April 22. week. 1932. 


Steers, carcasses ...... 2,185 1,950 2,426 
Cows, carcasses ...... 905 881 834 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 365 322 
Veals, carcasses ...... 2,043 1,472 1,616 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 12,702 13,844 13,860 
Mutton, carcasses .... 547 1,208 1g 
Wes. Ge Rewsccoccecs 502,675 546,067 584,530 
Local slaughters: 
Cattle 1,530 
ty At 
~ 6,582 





BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston, week ended April 22, 1933, 
with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: April 22. week. 1932. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,477 2,290 2,434 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,810 1,536 2,235 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 10 5 38 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,043 414 1,080 
Lambs, carcasses 22'419 18,757 21,688 
Mutton, carcasses .... 801 467 
MG EN Ge cccss cats 432,934 330,512 301,740 
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Mr. Pork Packer: — 
Ask Yourself These Questions 


Price $6 


Plus postage, 25c 


Bound in flexible leather, $1 extra. 
Foreign orders $6.25, U. S. funds 


Am I getting the highest pos- 
sible yields from products? 


Are all my operations as 
efficient as they could be? 


a + a 


Utilizing the hog carcass to best advantage is a day- 
to-day problem. Only by studying markets and check- 
ing against tests of the best experience can profitable 
results be secured in daily plant operation. 


This book is designed to show the pork packer how 
to operate to best advantage. It is a “test book” 
rather than a “text book.” Figuring tests is empha- 
sized and important factors in operation in all depart- 
ments are discussed. (See chapter headings.) 


It is NOT an academic presentation of the routine 
of pork packing. It IS a practical discussion of best 
methods for getting results, backed up by test figures, 
which every alert pork packer needs and should have. 








For the Sausage Maker 


Chapter XIV: Stuffing the casings— 
Handling large sausages—Use of cookers 
and vats—Avoiding mold and discolora- 
tion — Trimmings — Curing — Mixing — 
Chopping and stuffing—Casings—Surface 
mold—Dry sausage—Sausage cost ac- 
counting—Sausage formulas—Manufac- 
turing instructions—Container specifica- 





I—Hog Buying XI—Curing Pork Meats 

Il—Hog Killing XII—Soaking and Smok- 

I1I—Handling Fancy Meats ing Meats 

Iv—Chilling and Refrig- xiI—Packing Fancy 
eration Meats 

V—Pork Cutting XIV—Sausage and Cooked 


ViI—Pork Trimming Meats 


VII—Hog Cutting Tests . . 
VIll—Making and Con- XV—Rendering Inedible 


IX—Lard Manufacture XVI—Labor and Cost Dis- 





CHAPTER HEADINGS 


verting Pork Cuts Products 














tions—Preparing boiled hams—Making X—Provision Trading tribution 
baked hams. Rules XVII—Merchandising 
Order Now 


Book DEPARTMENT—THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 South Dearborn Street 


+ ¢  ¢ (Chicago, Illinois 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. 
insertion. Minimum Space 1 inch, not over 48 words, 


Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 
including signature or box number. 


No display. Remittance must be sent with order. 





Position Wanted 


Position Wanted 


Misc. for Sale & Wanted 





Superintendent 


Plant or department superintendent 
with 20 years’ practical packinghouse ex- 
perience now available. Can handle labor 
efficiently, maintain low costs, produce 
quality products; and understands costs 
and yields. W-248, The National Pro- 
visioner, 300 Madison New York 
City. 


Ave., 





Superintendent 


Young man with over 20 years’ practical pack- 
inghouse operating experience. Can handle all 
departments of plant. Knows costs and yields. 
Can operate plant economically, produce quality 
products and get results. Several years’ experi- 
ence as plant superintendent. Can handle any 
size plant. Reliable references. W-250, The 
National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ml. 





Packinghouse Engineer 


Position wanted by reliable packinghouse engi- 


neer with 13 years’ experience; 6 years’ experience 
as chief engineer in large packing plant. Well 
educated, thoroughly familiar with refrigeration 
and air conditioning. Can secure best results from 
labor. Will go anywhere. Reliable references 
furnished. W-254, The National Provisioner, 407 


8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ml. 





Your Sausage Troubles 


Do you have trouble with your 
sausage and meat specialties? 
Cure? Seasoning? Shrinkage? 
Color? Smoking troubles? Keep- 
ing qualities? I can solve your 
difficulties for you. Write W-200, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Packinghouse Manager 


Packinghouse manager, qualified to manage 
good-sized plant, desires position. Can assume 
sales responsibility; 20 years’ successful experi- 
ence as sales manager. Prefer packinghouse that 
needs reorganization, where salary will depend on 
results secured. W-255, The National Provisioner, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Working Sausage Foreman 


Position wanted by expert sausagemaker, with 
15 years’ experience making highest quality sau- 
sage. Experienced in producing all cured meats, 
hams and bacon; also all meat and veal loaves. 
Best references. Will go anywhere. Available 
immediately. W-257, The National Provisioner, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Men Wanted 











Shortening Maker 


Wanted, experienced man to manu- 
facture baking compound. Must have 
experience in using beef fats. Write 
full information. W-256, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 








Turn Space-Wasting, Old Equip- 
ment Into Cash 


List the items you wish to dis- 
pose of and let THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER Classified Columns 
Find a Buyer for Them. 














Rendering Equipment 


For sale, recessed filter presses, al] 
jacketed kettles; 


sizes; lard rolls; Dopp 
hammer mills; disintegrators; melters; 
cookers; mixers; ice machines; boilers; 


pumps; etc. Send for latest bulletin. 

What machinery have you for sale? 

CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
14-19 Park Row, New York City 





Office Equipment at 50% Discount 

Thoroughly re-manufactured Typewriters, Dupli- 
eators, Multigraphs, Adding Machines, Check- 
writers or any other Office Device or Supplies from 
25% to 50% less than the new price. They work, 
look and are guaranteed as new for one year. 
Pruitt. Inc., Suite 500, 190 N. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





Ice Machine 


Wanted, second-hand, 10-ton ice 
machine, in good condition. W-253, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








GEO. H. JACKLE 


Broker 


Tankage, Blood, Bones 
Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 
405 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 



































Liberty 
Bell Brand 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





URE MEAT 
PRODUCTS 
Acaany, 0 














) ALBany Packine Co. Ine 








refer 


ALBANY, N.Y. 




















Shippers of 





BuFFALo ~ OMAHA 


straight and mixed cars A 
of pork. beef, sausage, provisions ~ a ? 





men _ = 
= —____ ________________ ———_________ _————— _ — 
en "™ Jacos Doin Pacxine Co. Progressive 


WicHITA 














PROGRESSIVE PACKING CO. 


OAVANAUGH, President 
1139-43 W. 47th St. BOU. 4747 


Sausage Makers 
rely on 

} PROGRESSIVE 

QO) for quality 

‘OY boneless beef and 

veal products 


Chicago, Illinois 
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CARI, OF 


HORMEL) 


‘ \ GOOD FOOD 7 = 


Main Office and resting SOX or J 0 Routes in Principal 
Plant at Austin, Minn. Distributing Centers. 


Shippers of Carloads and Mixed Cars of Pork, Beef, Lamb, Veal, Provisions 


ALSO A FULL LINE OF QUALITY DRY SAUSAGE 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


SHIPPERS 






































































THE E. KAHN’S SONS Co. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” EPs 
HAMS and BACON } A ¥ \) of Beef and Provisions 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, aA 4 yi NEW YORK OFFICE 


Veal, Lamb and Provisions ae : 410 W. 14th Street 
Represented by n° 





NEW YORE PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BOSTON 
H, L, Woodruff W. C. Ford J. A. Hogan P. G. Gray Co. 
406 W. 14th St. 38N.DelawareAv. 631 Penn. Av.,.N.W. 148 State St. 
























The 
RATH PACKING Co. 


o ¥ 


Pork and Beef Packers 


BLACKHAWK HAMS and BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of 
Packing House Products 


Waterloo, lowa 


Secreta 


St. Louis 


Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 
Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions 


HAMS and BACON 
“Deliciously Mild” 
New York Office—410 W. 14th Street 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Bell & McLetchie, Boston Washington, D. 0. 
O. L. Roeder, Philadelphia H. D. Amise | ree Mn. 























a ae 


Consolidated Dressed Beef Co. 777) 5-07""* Philadelphia 


CAR LOTS SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE U. S. 


We invite New York and New Jersey butchers to visit us. Philadelphia is only two hours from New York 
—_— 
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ee ED TIE niew cs: aah ie Oe ond aie eves eg United Dressed Beef Co............6. @ 
et Oe cn ke awa vm eaker< 50 
Everhot Mfg. Co. 8 
= Visiting COPmOPGRION «cocks cceccecal 3 
MeMurray, L. H......--..--.0+++0--s |G, 0. Ce. GE ie, WRC. 00s. eves eee 
Massachusetts Importing Co......... 50 
Felin & Co., John J., Inc............. so Mayer € SonsCo.,, WH. J..........:.: 11 
French Oil Mill Machinery Co., The 6 ee, Te, BE. on va sc cee eee ees od 
Wepsco Steel Products Co........... 10 
West Carrollton Parchment Co...... 9 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulv. Co. 6 
Griffith Laboratories .....eccccsccscs 4 Oppenheimer Casing Co............. 50 Wiimington Provision Co. .....cdcaes 48 
While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, we cannot guarantee against the possibility of an occasional change or omission in the prepara- 
tion of this index. 
eee 











UNITED DRESSED BEEF COMPANY | 
J. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY 


City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry 





Oleo Oils 
Stearine 
Tallows 


Stock Foods 
Calf Heads 
Cracklings 


Pulled Wool 
Pickled Skins 
Packer Hides 


Calf Skins 
Horns 
Cattle Switches 





43rd & 44th Streets 
First Ave. and East River 


Selected Beef and Sheep Casings 


NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone 
Murray Hill 4—2900 


—_—_————" 
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WILMINGTON 


Wilmington Provision Company 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 


Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 
Lambs and Calves 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 





DELAWARE 














Arbogast & Bastian Company 


MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS 
WHOLESALE SLAUGHTERERS OF 
CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 


= 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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HONEY BRAND 


Hams — Bacon 
Spiced Ham Luncheon Meat 
Pork Beef Lamb Sausage Specialties 


Hygrade Food Products Corporation 


3830 S. Morgan St., Chicago, IIL. 


Veal 




















ene 


foods of Unmatched Quality 


HAMS — BACON 
LARD — SAUSAGE 





C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 









































HAMS LARD 
eneintl DAISIES SOUTHERN ROSE SHORTENING 
FRANKFURTS SAUSAGES The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. 
QUALITY PorkProducts ThatSATISFY Meat Packers Baltimore, Md. 

| EASTER BRAND 

| Meat Food Products 

25 Metcalf St. The Danahy Packing Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 


























WHITE LILY BRAND HAMS AND BACON 
““Try ‘em—they’re dif ferent’’ 












_DUNLEVY-FRANKLIN COMPANY, PITTSBURG, PA. 































Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty 


» John J. Felin & Co., Inc. 


4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Branch: 407.409 West 13th Street 


Hams 
Bacon 


| varcrcnen J 
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| HUST MIN ay, 
PM PORTERS «nd EXPORTERS 


< 
< 
< 
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> SAUSAGE CASINGS 


2 QUALITY STRENGTH 


78-80 North St. AS 


SERVICE fy 
BOSTON. MASS. BI 








erences to Stuff” 
Early & Moor, Inc. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


139 Blackstone St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Exporters 
Importers 


Sheep — Beef = Hog 
CASINGS 


HIGH QUALITY 
PROMPT SERVICE 
FAIR PRICES 


M. J. SALZMAN Co., INC. 


619 W. 24th Place, Chicago 


Cable Masalz, Liebers, Bentley Code 


April 29, 1933, 
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HARRY LEVI & CO. 


Importers and Exporters of 
Sausage Casings 
Chicago 


723 West Lake Street 
SAYER & COMPANY, INC, 


Successors to WOLF, SAYER & HELLER, INC. 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 














OPPENHEIMER CASING CO. 
Importers and Exporters of 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
New York, London, Hamburg, Sydney 
Toronto, Wellington, Buenos Aires, Tientsin 




















| The Cudahy Packing Co. 
Importers and Exporters of 

|| Selected Sausage Casings 
221 North La Salle Street Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Phone Gramercy 3665 


Schweisheimer & Fellerman 
Importers and Exporters of 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 


Selected Hog and Sheep Casings a Specialty 
Ave. A, cor. 20th St. New York, N. Y. 


rs 


Hammett & Matanle, Ltd. 
CASING IMPORTERS 


23 and 24 ST. JOHN’S LANE 
London, E.C.1 
Cc pond Invited 
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THE AMERICAN orricut 


275 ROOMS 
EACH WITH A BATH 
MARKET STREET at SEVENTH 
RATES $2.00 UP 


THE ANNEX 


226 ROOMS 
EACH WITH A BATH 
MARKET STREET a SIXTH 
RATES $1.50 UP 


St. Louis, Mo. 


HOTELS 





—————— 


Independent Casing Co. 


Importers Sausage Casings £=rorters 
1335-1347 West 47th St., Chicago, U. S. A. 

















Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Pulledelphia, Pa. 
og en R. 





1108 Sixteenth St. 








119 a & 
Washington, D. Cc. 




















You cannot afford to make anything but the best boiled hams. They must 
also look the best. Only perfectly shaped hams are made when ANCO Ham Re- 
tainers are used. They are now used in 550 ham boiling establishments. In no 
case is it ever necessary to repress hams. The new style torsion springs, which 
are an exclusive feature of ANCO Retainers, allow for greatest contraction and 
expansion of the hams. New, extra wide ratchets and heavy cover design elimi- 
nate wobbly covers and produce perfectly shaped hams. 


Write for New Prices Today 


Vertical Retainers 


FOR 


Special Purposes 


Many styles of Special Retainers have been designed by us 
to meet customers’ special requirements. These two illustra- 
tions show how the ANCO Cover Locking Device can be 
applied to special shapes. We will be pleased to design 
similar Retainers to meet your requirements. 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


iain 5323 S. Western Boulevard, i 


1731 W. 43rd Place ¢ 117 Liberty Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. Chicago, Ill. New York. N. Y. 


























“PEARLY-WHITE 


SWIFT‘S selected 
HOG CASINGS 


will help you sell 


Pork Sausage 


Swift's Selected Hog Casings 
are fully up to length specifi- 


cations. Quality standards ANG: 
eH A\\ \ 
are high. The ends of the iy iN AAAs 
; \\ \ i 
strands are cut even. There is A\\\ ae 


ings in use. Note the goo 


a minimum number of strands [BRAM WMMMIEINIE color, so important for pork 


sausage. 


TRE PONE LESIONS PS RE FEES Fis inal Fi 3 cll £ es 


At left:There’s always uniform. 
high quality in a bundle of 
Swift's Selected Hog Casings. 


(Beluw) Packed in tin pails. 
hee Order them today from your local 


‘Ho Casin S 
a D Salt g Swift & Company branch house 


per bundle. 


Switta como / ; 
Serene representative. 

Swift's Selected Hog Casings are packed 
in Tierces, Barrels, Half-Barrels, Keg 
Large and MediumTin Pails and Carto 








Selected 


Hog Cacines 


mn Salt : (Above) Packed in 


on af ! cartons. bo 
watt a Com, - Swift & Compan 
U.S. A. 
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